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Survey of the World. 


President McKinley was 
elected for a second term, 
and with him Governor 
Theodore Roosevelt for the office of 
Vice-President, on the 6th inst., when 
the Republican party carried States that 
will give them in the Electoral College 
292 votes, against 155 for Mr. Bryan and 
Mr. Stevenson. Four years ago Mr. Mc- 
Kinley had 271 votes, and Mr. Bryan 
176. At last week’s election, also, the 
Republican majorities in both the House 
and the Senate were increased. The fol- 
lowing table shows the division: 
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The election was an orderly and quiet 
one, except in Denver, where a collision 
at the polls between the Republican sher- 
iff’s deputies and Fusion special police- 
men resulted in the killing of two men. 
The very large Republican pluralities of 
four years ago in New England, New 
York, New Jersey, Illinois and Wiscon- 
sin were reduced, Massachusetts show- 
ing 82,000 instead of 173,000, New York 
falling from 268,000 to 145,000, New Jer- 
sey from 87,000 to 53,000, and Illinois 
from 142,000 to 100,000. While these 
changes were due to several causes, the 
most influential were the return of Sound 
Money Democrats to their party and the 
opposition of many of these Democrats 
and a considerable number of Repub- 
licans to the Government’s policy in the 
Philippines, this opposition appearing 
most clearly in Massachusetts. On the 
other hand, there was no general reduc- 
tion of Republican pluralities in the Cen- 
tral West, and the Republicans regained 
the States of Kansas, Nebraska, South 
Dakota, Utah, Wyoming and Washing- 
ton, increasing their pluralities in Cali- 
fornia and Oregon, owing to the popular 
approval of the expansion policy on the 
Pacific Coast. Utah, which gave five- 
sixths of its votes to Bryan in 1896, 
shows a plurality this-year for McKinley. . 
The decline of Populism and a with- 
drawal of support for silver are notice- 
able in States west of the Missouri. In 
a majority of the Southern States the 
Bryanite pluralities were reduced, ow- 


ing partly to a lack of earnest popular 


support for silver and to approval of the 
expansion policy by some Democrats. 
The result does not show how the coun- 
try would be divided upon the question 
of the Philippines, because many who re- 
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garded the Government’s policy with 
aversion voted for McKinley upon other 
issues. It appears to: be admitted that 
Mr. Bryan’s cause suffered by reason of 
his association with Croker in New York. 


The Democratic plurality in that city was. 


only 27,450, and these are almost the ex- 
act figures for the original area of the 
municipality, a Republican plurality of 
3,000 in Brooklyn having -been overcome 
by Democratic pluralities in the other 
new boroughs. This disclosure of 
Croker’s weakness points to a vigorous 
and probably successful campaign against 
him, next year. 
ws 


, The Republican ma- 
™ Pte page tg jority in the House 

ere of Representatives, 
which is now in the neighborhood of 20, 
will exceed 40 in the coming Congress, 
and may be as much as 47. Those anti- 
Imperialists who foresaw the defeat of 
Bryan, but hoped that the House would 
contain a majority in agreement with 
them, have been disappointed. The larg- 
est Republican gains were in New York 
and Pennsylvania, six seats in the first 
of these States and seven in the second. 
The elections of legislatures in the States 
foreshadow an increase of the Republican 
majority in the Senate. The Republican 
victory in South Dakota causes the re- 
tirement of Mr. Pettigrew, a bitter critic 
of the administration. In Pennsylvania, 
Mr. Quay asserts that he has a majority 
of the members of the legislature, but it 
is not clear that he will be elected. Fusion 
control of the Colorado legislature will 
prevent the re-election of Senator Wol- 
cott. In Montana, Mr. Clark, the Demo- 
cratic millionaire mine-owner, will have 
the votes of a majority of the legislators. 
Mr. Elkins will probably be re-elected in 
West Virginia. In Nebraska, Mr. Bryan 
declares that he would not accept a Sen- 
atorship if one should be offered to him; 
but at last accounts the Republicans ex- 
pected to control the legislature, in which 
there is an almost even division. He 
says to the public that he intends to re- 
main in Lincoln, “ defending with tongte 
and pen ” the principles he believes to be 
right. In North Carolina, Mr. Simmons, 
chairman of the Democratic Committee, 
has defeated Mr. Carr, a millionaire, at 
the primaries for the senatorial election. 


The Independent 


Republican leaders in Kentucky assert 


that the State has been carried against 
them by fraud. Mr. Hanna counts the 
State in the Republican list, and there 
may be an investigation. Late reports 
indicate that the Republicans have elected 
their candidate for the Court of Appeals, 
thus gaining a majority of the members 
of that tribunal. In New York, the plu- 
rality for Mr. Odell, the Republican candi- 
date for Governor, was less than Mr. Mc- 
Kinley’s by 33,000, owing partly to the 
belief of many independent voters that he 
was an agent and representative of Sen- 
ator Platt. 

eit 
The delegates to 
the Constitution- 
al Convention as- 
sembled at Havana in the Marti Theater 
on the 5th inst., and were called to order 
by Governor-General Wood, who with- 
drew after making a brief address, the 
most significant passages in which were 
as follows: 


Cuba’s Constitutional 
Convention 


“ It will be your duty first of all to frame and 
adopt a Constitution for Cuba, and, when that 
has been done, to formulate what in your opin- 
ion ought to be the relations between Cuba and 
the United States. The Constitution must be 
adequate to secure stable, orderly and free gov- 
ernment. When you have formulated the re- 
lations which, in your opinion, ought to exist 
between Cuba and the United States, the Gov- 
ernment of the United States will doubtless 
take such action on its part as shall lead to a 
final and authoritative agreement between the 
people of the two countries for the promotion 
of their common interests.” 


The order under which the election was 
held provided that the agreement as to 
the relations between Cuba and the 
United States should be “a part ” of the 
Constitution ; but it will be observed that 
General Wood, “ representing,” as he 
said, “the President of the United 
States,” directed the convention to de- 
clare, “after” the completion and adop- 
tion of the Constitution, what those rela- 
tions ought to be. He also reminded the 
convention that it had no authority to 
take part in the present government of 
the island. All of the thirty-one dele- 
gates were present; and the oath was ad- 
ministered to them by the Chief Justice 
of Cuba. After electing temporary 
officers and creating committees on cre- 
dentials and rules, the convention ad- 
journed for several days, having sent to 
Washington a telegram “ respectfully sa- 
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luting the President and the Congress of 
the United States, and expressing senti- 
ments of gratitude to the American peo- 
ple.” A prominent newspaper in Hav- 
ana, La Lucha, predicts that “the con- 
vention will insist upon three points—no 
relations with other Governments, except 
through the United States, no power to 
negotiate loans, and no authority to upset 
peace and order.” General Maximo 
Gomez publishes a letter saying that he 
will accept no public office under the re- 
public, adding that his mission as a revo- 
lutionist terminated with the triumph of 
the revolution. The Cuba Company 
(formed by the Van Horne syndicate of 
American and Canadian capitalists) hav- 
ing been permanently organized in Phila- 
delphia with a capital of $20,000,000, 
Sir William Van Horne has sailed for 
Santiago, his purpose being to obtain op- 
tions on all trolley lines and some sugar 
plantations, and for the establishment of 
electric light systems. 
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Altho I11,000 citizens reg- 
istered for the election. that 
took place on the 6th inst., 
the number of votes cast was less than 
55,000, and almost all of these were the 
votes of Republicans, the Federals hav- 
ing obeyed their leaders, who directed 
them to refrain from voting. Less than 
2000f them were counted at the polls. The 
Commissioner or Delegate who will rep- 
resent the island at Washington is, of 
course, the nominee of the Republicans, 
Sefior Federico Degetau; and every 
member of the new Legislative Assem- 
bly is a Republican. It is reported that 
the Federal leaders will attack the elec- 
tion in the courts, asserting that there 
were gross irregularities in the registra- 
tion and the arrangement of election dis- 
tricts. The election was an orderly one, 
and there were no soldiers of the United 
States or other armed men at the polls. 
On the night of the following day, how- 
ever, one man was killed and several 
were wounded in a riot at Rio Piedras, 
a few miles from San Juan. In a tele- 
gram to the President, Governor-General 
Allen expressed gratification and delight, 
saying that the election was a declara- 
tion of unqualified loyalty to the United 
States, and meant stable government, 
public improvements, education and: “all 


Election in 
Porto Rico 
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the beneficent works that follow legisla- 
tion wisely and conscientiously under- 
taken.” The new Assembly will begin 
its session in the first week of December. 


a 


It is now known that Gen- 
eral McArthur was instruct- 
ed, a few days before the 
recent election, to proceed with all pos- 
sible vigor against the guerrilla bands 
which are the remnant of Aguinaldo’s 
army ; and also that steps have been taken 
to dislodge the insurrectionists’ revolu- 
tionary junta at Hong Kong. The State 
Department, it is reported, will direct the 
attention of the British Government to 
violations of the neutrality laws by this 
junta, which is said to have established 
at Hong Kong a base of supplies and in- 
formation for Aguinaldo’s forces. <A 
rumor having been published that Gen- 
eral McArthur, General Bates and Gen- 
eral Grant were to be recalled, and that 
General Chaffee was to take command in 
the Philippines, the War Department de- 
clares that it has no intention to make 
such changes.. The Governmeni hopes 
that the revolt will be completely sup- 
pressed within a short time and before 
the withdrawal of any of the 35,000 vol- 
unteers, who must be in this country by 
June 30th to be mustered out. General 
McArthur now has about 70,000 men, 
and it is thought that it will not be neces- 
sary to reduce the number by withdraw- 
ing volunteers before the latter part of 
February. The Taft Commission says, 
in a cablegram to the President concern- 
ing the result of the election, that “ the 
most important step in bringing peace 
and prosperity to these islands has been 
taken.” At its first legislative session, 
held a few weeks ago, the commission 


In the 
Philippines 


_appropriated for the construction and re- 


pair of highways and bridges in the archi- 
pelago $2,000,000, Mexican currency, of 
the $6,000,000 turned over to it by the 
military government on September Ist. 
In his report, received last week, relating 
chiefly.to the period since May 5th, when 
he took command, General McArthur de- 
scribes the guerrilla methods adopted by 
the insurgents, showing that their widely 
scattered formation has led to an increase 
of the number of our military stations 
from:53 to 413, this extensive distribution 
straining our soldiers to the full limit of 
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endurance. The Filipinos, he says, are 
not a warlike or ferocious people. Left 
to themselves, a large number of them 
would gladly accept American suprem- 
acy, as they are gradually coming to un- 
derstand that it means individual liberty 
and absolute security for their lives and 
property; but they have been “mad- 
dened during the past five years by rhe- 
torical sophistry and stimulants applied 
to national pride until power of discrimi- 
nating in matters of public concern or 
private interest has been almost entirely 
suspended.” The success of the guerrilla 
system depends upon complete unity of 
action among the natives; and there has 
been such unity, due partly to intimida- 
tion, and probably also to the binding 
force of ties of blood and race, in the en- 
tire archipelago, except where the Moros 
live. Education will tend to secure the 
submission of the natives, but this will 
require time and patience. As for the 
establishment of a republican’ form of 
government, he finds it difficult to realize 
that there is any possibility of such a 
future for the islands, especially as at 
present and for many years to come the 
necessity of a large American military 
and naval force “ is too apparent to admit 
of discussion.” Still, there are “ many 
encouraging conditions to sustain such 
a conviction.” The people are intelli- 
gent, generous and flexible, and “ prob- 
ably will yield quickly and with absolute 
confidence to tuition and advice when 
thoroughly informed of American insti- 
tutions and purposes.” 


st 


Sir Wilfrid Laurier 
gon Fase cgge and the Liberal party 

won a notable victory 
at the elections in Canada on the 7th inst. 
In the House of Commons 213 constitu- 
encies are represented, and elections were 
held in 208 of them. At last accounts 
the Liberals had won 128 seats, and the 
Conservatives 76, while 4 had been taken 
by Independents. As the Independents 
have commonly acted with the Liberals, 
and because it is expected that the Lib- 
erals will be successful in all or nearly 
all of the remaining 5 constituencies, Sir 
Wilfrid and his party will have a major- 
ity of about 60. At the last session, when 
assisted by 10 Independents, their ma- 
jority over the Conservatives was 59. 


The Independent 


They made gains in Quebec—increasing 
the number of their seats in that prov- 
ince from 51 to 56, out of a total of 65— 
and were remarkably successful in the 
maritime provinces, where several of the 
strongest Conservatives were defeated. 
Sir les Tupper, the Conservative 
leader, was beaten in Cape breton, thus 
suffering his first reverse of this kind in 
forty years’ continuous public service. 
Altho several members offer to resign in 
his favor, he now retires to private life. 
In New Brunswick his chief lieutenant, 
George E. Foster, formerly Minister of 
Finance, was defeated. In Mani- 
toba, Hugh John MacDonald, son of the 
great Conservative Premier, was over- 
come by Mr. Sifton, Minister of the In- 
terior. The Liberals suffered some losses, 
however, in Ontario and the Western 
provinces. The defeat of so many prom- 
inent men on the Conservative side se- 
riously weakens the opposition in the 
House. Sir Charles Tupper and his fol- 
lowers attacked the preferential tariff (a 
reduction of one-third in favor of im- 
ports from Great Britain) by asserting 
that nothing was received in return, and 
by arguing for an imperial customs 
union. The election lays the project for 
such a union on the shelf. In no other 
way was the tariff an issue. The Con- 
servatives also pressed charges of cor- 
ruption in the Interior and Public Works 
departments, and sought to gain some- 
thing by raising the question of race pref- 
erence in relation to the English and the 
French. Their opponents were helped 
by the general prosperity, the popularity, 
of Sir Wilfrid at home and abroad, and 
the general approval of the Liberal pol- 
icy of public improvements, especially 
with reference to the deepening of the 
canals and the development of shipping 
facilities at Montreal. Large expend- 
itures will continue to be made upon these 
projects for drawing export traffic from 
the West, on both sides of the boundary, 
by way of the lakes and the St. Lawrence. 
In Newfoundland, on the 8th, the Liberal 
government won a decided victory over 
Mr. Reid, the contractor, who attempted 
to obtain control of the Legislature 
through the agency of the Conservative 
party, in order that he might gain con- 
sent for a transfer of his railroad, tele- 
graph and other franchises to a corpora- 
tion capitalized at $25,000,000. 
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At the annual Lord 
Mayor’s dinner the 
British Prime Minis- 
ter always makes the principal speech, 
which is expected to indicate the policy 
of the Ministry. Lord Salisbury was 
not in his most cheerful mood last week. 
He accused the Dowager Empress and 
President Kruger of having plunged the 
world into war, such as might dash the 
hopes which the Czar of Russia has enter- 
tained of peace. These events showed 
that so long as many countries are gov- 
erned by less educated and less enlight- 
ened people there is danger of war, inas- 
much as their attacks must be resisted by 
self-respecting nations. The moral of it 
all, he declared, is that Britain must re- 
main on its guard, however burdensome 
and: painful that may be. It is a first 
duty to consider the defenses of the coun- 
try against any interruption of its peace 
and prosperity. No internal reforms, he 
said, are of the slightest value unless se- 
curity from external interference is ob- 
tained. This means heavy expenses for 
the navy and army. He said there was 
nothing unusual about the Anglo-Ger- 
man agreement, but it was of value as 
laying down the important points of the 
integrity of China and the open door. 
The present duty of Europe was to watch 
the rehabilitation of China, to discourage 
the dangerous idea that this is a moment 
either to invade the integrity of China 
or to attempt the stupendous task of gov- 
erning China, instead of leaving the task 
to its own people. He deprecated hasty 
attacks on the War Office. Lord Salis- 
bury went beyond the usual limits of in- 
ternational reserve in expressing pleas- 
ure at the re-election of Mr. McKinley, 
inasmuch as his cause was “ the cause of 
civilization and commercial honor,”: and 
he represented the principles which are 
“at the root of all prosperity and all 
progress in the world.” 


& 


The Socialist element in the 
French Government is attract- 
ing considerable, notice. The 
presence of a pronounced Socialist, M. 
Millerand, in the Cabinet has occasioned 
considerable remark, and been objected 
to very seriously on the part of the Re- 
publicans because they fear the introduc- 
tion of the Socialist element into the Gov- 
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ernment, and on the part of the Socialists, 
who declare that a genuine Socialist can- 
not possibly consort with such a man as 
Premier Waldeck-Rousseau. On _ the 
other hand there are not a few who be- 
lieve that it is advantageous for the Gov- 
ernment to have a member who under- 
stands the exact claims and ideas of the 
Socialist party, and many of the Social- 
ists realize that it is to their advantage to 
secure a representation in the formal 
councils of the nation. Both of these ele- 
ments have watched with considerable 
interest some recent speeches by M. Mil- 
lerand which have called forth criticism 
along these same lines. He speaks from 
a moderate Socialist standpoint, affirming 
that strikes are by no means always ad- 
vantageous ; acknowledging that they not 
only do good, but harm, and form a dan- 
gerous weapon. His remedy has occa- 
sioned considerable comment. He claims 
that no strike should be inaugurated un- 
less there is a majority vote in favor of it, 
but that when inaugurated it should be 
absolutely compulsory. This places him 
in direct opposition to the Premier, who 
affirmed some time since that it was just 
as much the duty of the Government to 
protect two men who wanted to work as 
it was to protect a number of men who 
did not want to work. The outcome of 
the whole movement is watched with in- 
terest and some anxiety. The spirit of 
the Socialists was manifest in a stormy 
session of the Municipal Council recently 
held, when a motion was made to name 
certain streets in Paris in honor of some 
heroes of the siege in the Franco-Prus- 
sian war. It was announced that this 
honor was due “in recognition of their 
efforts to save Paris from the shameful 
capitulation prepared by General Tro- 
chu.” This aroused intense anger on 
the part of the Nationalists, and the two 
parties very nearly came to blows, while 
one of the Nationalists offered a resolu- 
tion protesting against the proposition as 
“tending to awaken civil discords and 
glorify crimes against the country.” 
Quiet was at last restored and the orig- 
inal motion carried. This, however, in- 
dicates the situation, and gives a glimpse 
of what may happen at any time. It has 
been announced that the Government 
would undertake to carry through the 
Chamber of Deputies the General Am- 
nesty bill passed by the last session of the 
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Senate; intending thus to wipe out at one 
stroke the Zola, Reinach and Picquart 
cases on the one hand and on the other 
the judgments pronounced by the Senate 
sitting as a high court of justice. This 
would permit the return of Deroulede 
and a number of other exiles, and. would 
almost inevitably emphasize the conflict 
between the National party and the So- 
cialists. The outlook is not as clear as 
could be wished, notwithstanding the evi- 
dent support given to the Government at 
the recent dinner to the French mayors, 
and the victory won by the Ministry in a 
decisive vote last week. 


ws 


The Cretan question is up 
again in a report that 
Prince George is about to memorialize 
the European Governments concerning 
a definite settlement. The occasion ap- 
pears to be a peculiar condition of things 
throughout the island. Unquestionably 
when the Cretan question was supposed 
to be closed, two years ago, the Cretans 
themselves believed that they were prac- 
tically independent and with an outlook 
toward some sort of relation to Greece. 
Some of them expected absorption into 
the Greek kingdom, others anticipated 
some form of organic union or federa- 
tion. The idea that they had still any 
relation whatever to the Turkish Govern- 
ment probably did not occur to them. 
The presence of Prince George certainly 
assisted this idea, and the constitution 
which was elaborated anticipated pure- 
ly an independent territory to be gov- 
erned by an hereditary prince. It was 
not very long, however, before it be- 
came apparent that there were difficulties 
in the way. The Ministerial Council pro- 
posed to grant to the city of Retimo pow- 
ers to levy a small tax on imports in or- 
der to obtain money for a much needed 
breakwater. Immediately they ran 
against the capitulations,. which showed 
that this could no more be levied in Crete 
than in any part of the Ottoman domin- 
ion, and the fact that a Turkish flag still 
floated over a desert island at the mouth 
of Suda Bay became pregnant with 
meaning. No tribute had been paid, no 
representative of Turkish authority had 
been seen, and yet the moment it was de- 
sired to-exercise the natural and inevi- 
table privileges of an independent gov- 


Crete Again 
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ernment the shadow of that flag spread 
across the whole island. ‘The result has 
been to create a considerable amount of 
anxiety among the Christians. The Mo- 
hammedans have practically disappeared 
from view, as their numbers. have so 
greatly diminished. Once a_ third, 
they have already shrunk to a tenth, and 
will soon reach a vanishing point. There 
is, however, a perplexity as to what is 
desired. Not a few of the Cretans are 
looking forward with only less of dread 
to absorption under Greek rule than they 
had toward the Turkish dominion, and 
different parties are arising among the 
people. They know very well one thing 
that they wish—freedom from Turkey, 
but as to just what is to replace that they 
are not entirely agreed. There is aris- 
ing also a similar difficulty with regard 
to other islands in the eastern Mediter- 
ranean. Dominantly Greek in policy, 
Greek in sympathy and earnestly opposed 
to any Turkish interference, they are yet 
hesitant about placing themselves under 
Greek authority, and there are some signs 
of a possible union, or, more probably. 
federation, of these different islands. The 
suggestion is made that Athens, instead 
of being the capital of a purely main- 
land kingdom, might become the federal 
capital of a progressive maritime league. 
The European Powers move slowly, and 
seldom undertake more than one thing at 
a time. They are now absorbed in 
China, but it is perhaps well to have their 
attention called to the possibility of a 
demand upon their energies and thoughts 
nearer home before very long. 


ss 


The Boers are very active in 
— their guerrilla tactics, and, 
now that President Kruger 

is on his way to Europe, President Steyn. 
of the Orange Republic, is the soul of the 
conflict, so that his: capture is greatly de- 
sired. General De Wet is the chief mil- 
itary leader, and he seems to have suf- 
fered a severe defeat about fifty miles 
northwest of Kroonstadt, where Colonel 
Le Gallais, in command of the British 
force, gained a decisive victory, but was 
himself killed. After a desperate fight 
eight Boer guns, with ammunition, were 
taken, and De Wet and Steyn narrowly 
escaped capture. General - Smith-Dot- 
rien has had a severe but successful fight 
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with. the: Boers near Belfast, lasting two 
days. The strength of the rapidly mov- 
ing and concentrating Boer. forces quite 
surprises the English, who are now deter- 
mined to make the most aggressive sort 
of a campaign. 


The severity of the India 
a famine having passed, an op- 

portunity has been offered 
Lord Curzon to review the situation. In 
a long and important statement recently 
made to the Legislative Council he out- 
lined the terrible effects, and showed that 
in a greater or less degree one-quarter 
of the entire population of the Indian 
continent had come within the range of 
the relief operations. A rough estimate 
places the annual agricultural production 
of India and Burma at between 300 and 
400 crores of rupees, equivalent to 
3,000,000,000 rupees, a little less than 
$1,500,000,000. On a very cautious es- 
timate the production of the past year he 
places at one-fourth if not one-third be- 
low the average, indicating a loss of at 
least $250,000,000. Adding to this the 
value of the millions of cattle lost, some 
conception may be formed of the de- 
struction of property. He then went on 
to point out the injury done by cholera, 
dysentery and fever in the already ex- 
hausted and enfeebled condition of the 
population. Turning to the action of the 
Government, he describes it as one of un- 
precedented liberality, and affirms that 
there is no parallel in the history of any 
country in the world to the total of over 
6,000,000 persons who in British India 
and the native States for weeks in suc- 
cession were dependent upon the charity 
of the Government. The direct expend- 
itures amounted to oyer $40,000,000, 
while a large sum was advanced to land 
holders and cultivators, besides the loans 
made to native States. He referred to 
the relaxation of the rigid rules toward 
the close of the famine time and approved 
of it on the ground that the conditions 
are radically different at the beginning 
and at the hight of a famine. A firmness 
which is esseftial at first is altogether 
out of place later on; and while the Gov- 
etnment must set its face firmly against 
indiscriminate pauperizing charity and 
endeavor to insist on relief being admin- 
istered with the care and method which is 
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due. to the taxpayer, at the same time it 
must be ready to accept any expenditure 
which it is convinced is necessary to save 
life or mitigate genuine distress. Re- 
ferring to the rather exceptional mortal- 
ity in one province, the Viceroy said that 
it could not be entirely understood, and 
that it. required careful investigation to 
gather the fundamental reasons for it. 
He also quoted the record of previous 
famines, especially that of Bengal in 
1870, where, so nearly as could be esti- 
mated, one-third of the 30,000,000 of in- 
habitants perished. In view of the ap- 
palling history of other famines he could 
not but feel that under the conditions the 
Government had done nobly, while at the 
same time he held that every precaution 
should be taken in future, and the experi- 
ence of the past should serve as guide to 
prevent similar catastrophes. 


al 


When Li Hung Chang 
was Viceroy in Canton 
it was arranged between 
him and the foreign Consuls that South 
China should not be attacked if the Chi- 
nese would not show hostility. His en- 
ergetic administration repressed the law- 
less element, and all was comparatively 
quiet. Since his departure a different 
state of things exists. Now much of the 
province of Kwang Tung is in a state of 
anarchy and confusion, and a violent per- 
secution of the native Christians is in 
progress. The primary cause is the cap- 
ture of Peking. It would look very un- 
patriotic to the Chinese not to show 
any resentment at the capture of Peking, 
the capital of the nation. The foreign 
concession in Canton is guarded by five 
or six gunboats of different nationalities. 
But the native Christians are scattered 
about the country, and entirely unpro- 
tected. These might be safely attacked 
without danger of serious consequences. 
The exciting cause was the publication 
in Canton of false edicts, purporting to 
come from the throne, but really con- 
cocted there. They declared that the for- 
eigners of thirteen combined nations had 
been disastrously. defeated and were 
craving peace from the Empress. This 
she had graciously granted on five con- 
ditions, One of. these: was the payment 
of $1,300,000,000. Another that all for- 
eign Consuls and missionaries were. to be 
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withdrawn, and the few traders who re- 
mained in China were to be governed by 
a Chinese mandarin. Another was that 
converts were to recant and Christianity 
forever forbidden in China. These false 
edicts were distributed from the yamens 
by the official subordinates, and were 
copied and spread abroad by the gentry. 
The Consuls at once called on the author- 
ities to counteract these lying edicts, and 
after much delay proclamations were is- 
sued declaring that they were false 
and calling on the people to be quiet. 
But no energetic measures were taken. 
A Chinese mob, when it has gotten loot, 
ismad for more. The desire to rob and 
help themselves to the property of the 
Christians seems to have been the main 
motive with the mob. When the Chris- 
tians had shops or wealth these were the 
first object of attacks, then the chapels, 
then the houses of all Christians. There 
can be no doubt that there was a con- 
certed plan, for the method .has been 
everywhere the same. Not a_ brick, 
not a tile, not a stone sill has been left. 
Catholics and Protestants have been 
treated alike. The American Presby- 
terians have lost some dozen chapels, the 
Baptists three, the Congregationalists 
and the English Wesleyans a number. 
The riot began some 30 miles west of 
Canton. Then it broke out in the district 
between Canton and Hong Kong; then 
in what is known as the Sz Yap country. 
The gentry have generally backed up the 
mob. In some cases the officials have 
been friendly, but as usual they wait un- 
til the mob has gathered in force before 
they. utter their feeble protests about the 
wickedness of the people. After the 
Consuls have sent in claims for indem- 
nity and insisted on the arrest of the riot- 
ers, arrests have been made, and some 
of the ringleaders have been executed. 
But the mobs pay no attention to the 
Viceroy’s proclamation. 


at 


The drastic action of the 
Germans and British in 
their execution of the 
chief officers of the city of Paotingfu 
alarms the Chinese, and the demand of 
the Powers for the execution of the chief 
officers with the Queen Dowager fills 
them with alarm, so that it is reported 
that the court will flee to a more inac- 
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cessible western city. It is understood 
that the Ministers in Peking have agreed. 
on the most of their demands, including 
the punishment of the main culprits, 
whose execution shall be witnessed by 
representatives of the Powers; also the 
payment of damages; the stationing of 
permanent garrisons in Peking, the de- 
struction of the Taku forts and the main- 
tenance of secure communication with 
Peking. A telegram from the Empress- 
Dowager says that it will be impossible to 
punish General Tung Fu Hsiang, who is 
in command of her own body guard, and 
whose troops are the only ones that could 
punish anybody. The twelve men named 
for punishment are among the most pow- 
erful in the Empire, and the Empress can 
do nothing against them should they 
combine. But everything waits for the 
formal announcement of the decisions of 
the Ministers, which have to be approved 
by their respective Governments. 


s&s 


Two German chemists, La- 
denburg and Kriigel, have 
given some light on the question which 
so much interests chemists as to the po- 
sition of new gaseous elements in the 
periodical arrangement of elements un- 
der Mendeleéf’s law. These chemists 
have prepared a considerable amount of 
krypton, one of the most interesting of 
these elements. They prepared first a 
large amount of liquid air and evapo- 
rated it fractionally, the least volatile por- 
tion then being freed from oxygen and — 
nitrogen. The gas so obtained was con- 
densed to the liquid form in a bath of 
liquid air and the liquid form again sub- 
mitted to fractional evaporation. The 
first portion then boiled at —181.2°, 
showing then the spectrum of argon ; the 
temperature then rose to —153°, when 
the remainder of the liquid evaporated, 
leaving a crystalline residue. This 
crystalline residue melted at —147° and 
rapidly vaporized completely. This 
showed the krypton spectrum with no in- 
dication of any argon, and from it the 
atomic weight of 59 was deduced. These 
authors suggest that in the periodical ar- 
rangement of the elements helium 
(atomic weight 4) precedes lithium; 
neon (20) precedes sodium; argon (39) 
comes before potassium, and krypton 
(59) before copper. 
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The University of Pennsylvania's Expedition 
in Babylonia. 
By Hermann V. Hilprecht, PhD, D.D, LL.D., 


DirEcror, AND PROFESSOR OF SEMITIC PHILOLOGY IN THE UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA, 


[In response to our earnest request, Professor Hilprecht has kindly given us this, the only authorized statement 
made by him since his return, regarding the work of the third Babylonian Expedition of the University of Pennsyl- 


vania at the ruins of Nippur.—Ebpiror.] 


HE latest campaign of the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, at Nippur, 
in Babylonia, which has just con- 

cluded, began in the late summer of 1898. 
The members of the expedition were J. 
H. Haynes, who was superintendent in 
the field; Valentine Geere, of South- 
ampton, England, and Clarence Fisher, 
graduate of the Department of Architec- 
ture of the University, acting as archi- 
tects; and myself, as scientific director, 
joining the expedition only after I had 
finished the organization of the Baby- 
lonian and general Semitic section of 








Everywhere signs of peace and prosper- 
ity were in pleasing evidence. The 
Arabs herded their flocks of buffaloes, 
sheep and camels in quiet and friendly 
fashion. They tilled the ground so far 
as the Euphrates’s inundations had made 
it arable. They led the life that was a 
set modern reproduction of the half no- 
madic, half domiciliary existence which, 
the evidences obtained at Nippur testi- 
fied, must have prevailed even at the time 
when Abraham went out of Ur, and 
when the great Temple library, with its 
priceless tablets, went down into ruins 


THE CAMP OF THE EXPEDITION, 


the Free Museum of Science and Art at 
the University. Mrs. Haynes accom- 
panied the party as a special guest of the 
expedition and did much to make the 
house we occupied homelike and com- 
fortable. 

In sharp contrast with the troubles 
which the first and third expeditions en- 
countered in their dealings with the 
Arabs, the work we did at Nippur dur- 
ing this last campaign was free from all 
molestation. The Affej Arabs, in whose 
territory the large mounds of Nippur 
are situated, were under the complete 
control of the Turkish Government. 


under the destructive vengeance of the 


conquering Elamites. There was in the 
air a grave calmness, the spirit of com- 
parative safety, and of a growing pros- 
perity, presaging the new resurrection of 
Babylonia under the influence of the 
western civilization. The only occur- 
rence which for a few days excited the 
camp was the killing of one of our work- 
men by a hostile Arab acting under the 
law of blood revenge. 

The plan which I had outlined with 
Mr. E. W. Clark, the experienced chair- 
man of the Committee of Exploration, 
with the full approval of all the members, 
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was, if possible, to determine these 
points : 

First. The precise extent of the pre- 
Sargonic settlement at ancient Nippur— 
that is, to determine whether, outside of 
the Temple of Bel and the eastern line of 
fortification—where numerous relics of 
the earliest period of Babylonian civiliza- 
tion had been previously found—trails 
could be discovered which would allow 
us to infer the relative position which 
Old Nippur held in the earliest period 
of Babylonian history. 

Second. The precise character of the 
Temple of Bel during the whole period 
preceding King Ur-Gur, of Ur, who 
reigned about 2700 B. C. Hitherto we 
believed generally, on the basis of former 
reports, that Ur-Gur introduced the 
stage-tower, a form characteristic of 
Babylonian temples. 

Third. The precise boundaries and ex- 
tent of the territory inclosed in the old 
city walls, and the course of the latter so 
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far as they were not discernible above 
ground. 

Fourth. The location of one or more 
of the great city gates of. Nippur, so fre- 
quently mentioned in the later Babylo- 
nian inscriptions. previously unearthed. 

Fifth. The age, extent and exact. char- 
acter of a public building which we had 
discovered during our first campaign, and 
which had been partly excavated by the 
second expedition. Its prominent fea- 
ture was a colonnade that had attracted 
considerable attention. 

Sixth. The distinguishing features in 
the modes of burial during the different 
periods of. Babylonian history. 

Seventh. The position and character 
of the Temple library, which, since my 
first ride over the mounds of Nippur in 
February, 1889, I had consistently de- 
clared was buried in the most southern 


‘group of the large assemblage of mounds 


on the eastern side of the old, and now 
dry, bed of the Shatt-en-Nil, separating 








EXCAVATION OF A PALACE AT NIPPUR, 





SLIPPER SHAPED COFFINS FOUND AT NIPPUR. 


the Temple and its appendages from the 
rest of the city. 

And I, personally, in addition to the de- 
termination of these points, undertook to 
study all types and forms of pottery 
which the Expedition’s labors should 
disclose, with a view to finding laws for 
the classification and determination of 
the ages of the many vases that, so far, 
we had been unable to ascribe to any ‘pe- 
riod with a reasonable degree of cer- 
tainty. 

For the first time, here, I lay the full 
scheme of the Expedition’s plans before 
the public, as they were to be worked out 
in the campaign of 1898, 1899 and 1900. 
While I must ‘reserve for the committee 
which furnished so liberally the means 
that made possible the great work accom- 
plished the first official information of 
the detailed results that have accrued to 
science and to history, and of the meth- 
ods by which they were obtained, I feel 
at liberty to state that our most sanguine 
expectations have been realized. 

We know that the Nippur of the fifth 
and fourth millennium had practically the 
same extent as the Nippur of the days of 


Artaxerxes and Darius. We have proved 
the correctness of my theory concerning 
the Temple library by finding it at the 
spot where for twelve years I knew it 
would be unearthed. Nearly 90,000 doc- 
uments have been taken from its rooms 
and shelves. We have found convincing 
evidence that the stage-tower I have re- 
ferred to as introduced by Ur-Gur ex- 
isted in Babylonia long before the old 
Sumerian race was conquered by the in- 
vading Semites. I have determined that 
the large building bearing the colon- 
nade was not a creation of the Cassite 
Kings who ruled Babylonia from about 
1700 to 1100 B. C., as was stated on the 
authority of the second expedition. It 
was constructed about one thousand 
years later, near 300 B. C. 

We have not only solved the problems 
we set ourselves on the beginning, but 
we have made many discoveries having 
an important bearing upon the topog- 
raphy and history of ancient Nippur 
and upon the religious ideas and the cus- 
toms of the daily life of the Babylonian 
people. In view of the leading role 
which Nippur played as a religious and 
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political center in early Babylonia, before 
it was succeeded by Babylon as the me- 
tropolis of the country, it goes without 
saying that the historical data we have 
found and the many new facts we have 
determined will materially affect our 
knowledge of all Babylonia and of the 
highly civilized conditions which obtained 
at 4000 B. C. and for many ages pre- 
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viously. In what degree history, litera- 
ture and the religion of these ancient peo- 
ples are affected I cannot for the present 
disclose. That we have obtained these re- 
sults is due to the untiring efforts and en- 
thusiasm of every member of the com- 
mittee at home and of every member of 
the Expedition in the field, heartily sup- 
ported by the Turkish Government. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa, 





THE MOUND OF NIPPUR, 


In Old Provence. 


By Rosamond Marriott Watson. 


A NNA MARIE DE MONTRAVELLE— 
I loved her long and I loved her well ; 
Sun and stars were nothing to me, 
Naught but the face of my sweet ladye. 


The summers came and the summers went, 

Rich with roses and song and scent ; 

But the stranger came and the stranger stayed— 
Bitter and black was the coil he made 


The tale is told and the song is sung— 

(Sweet and sweet was the serpent’s tongue )— 
Green grows her grave when the year is young, 

But bright shone the sun, and my stroke sped well— 
There is no sun here in my cloister cell, 

Anna Marie de Montravelle. 


Cuiswick, W., ENGLAND. 





The Bubbles of Saki. 
By David Starr Jordan, 


PRESIDENT OF LELAND STANFORD, JR,, UNIVERSITY. 


ROM Fitzgerald’s exquisite version 
of the Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam 
I take the following quatrains 
which may serve as a text for what I 
have to say: 
And fear not lest Existence, closing your 
Accountand mine, shall know the like no more; 


The Eternal Saki from that bowl hath poured 
Millions of bubbles like us, and will pour. 


Yon rising Moon, that looks for us again, 
How oft hereafter will she wax and wane; 
How oft hereafter rising look for us 

Through this same garden and for one in vain? 


And when like her, O Saki, you shall pass 
Among the guests—star-scattered on: the grass, 
And in your blissful errand reach the spot 
Where I made one—turn down an empty glass! 


This poem of Omar is perhaps our best 
expression of the sadness and the gran- 
deur of insoluble problems. It is the 
sweetness of philosophical sorrow which 


has no kinship with misery or distress. 
In the presence of the infinite problem 
of life, the voice of science is dumb, for 
science is the co-ordinate and corrected 
expression of human experience, and hu- 
man experience must stop with the limi- 


tations of human life. Man was not 
present “when the foundations of the 
earth were laid,” and beyond the certain- 
ty that they were laid in wisdom and 


power, man can say little about them. . 


Man finds in the economy of nature “ no 
trace of a beginning; no prospect of an 
end.” He may feel sure, with Hutton, 
that “time is as long as space is wide.” 
But he cannot conceive of space as ac- 
tually without limit, nor can he imagine 
any limiting conditions. He cannot think 
of a period before time began, nor of a 
state in which time shall be no more. The 
mind fails before the idea of Time’s eter- 
nal continuity. So time becomes to man 
merely the sequence of the earthly events 
in which he and his ancestors have taken 
no part. Even thus limited it is sadly 
immortal, while man’s stay on the earth 
is but of “ few days and full of trouble.” 
“OQ but the long, long while this world 
shall last,” or as the grim humorist put 
It, “ We shall be a long time dead.” 


Tho the meaning of time, space, exist- 
ence lies beyond our reach, yet some sort 
of solution of the infinite problem the 
human heart demands. We find in life 
a power for action, limited tho this power 
may be. Life is action, and action is im- 
possible if devoid of motive or hope. 

It is my purpose here to indicate some 
part of the answer of Science to the Phi- 
losophy of Despair. Direct reply Science 
has none. We cannot argue against a 
singer or a poet. The poet sings of what 
he feels, but Science speaks only of what 
we know. . We feel infinity, but we can- 
not know it, for to the highest human 
wisdom the ultimate truths of the uni- 
verse are no nearer than to the child. 
Science knows no ultimate truths. These 
are beyond the reach of man, and all that 
man knows must be stated in terms of his 
experience. But as to human experience 
and conduct Science has a word to say. 

Personal despair or discouragement 
may rise from failure of strength or fail- 
ure of plans. This is a matter of every- 
day occurrence. The “ best laid schemes 
of mice and men” generally go wrong, 
no doubt, but this fact has little to do with 
the Philosophy of Pessimism. It is nat- 
ural for mice and men to try again and to 
gain wisdom from failures. The real 
sources of the philosophy of despair may 
be grouped under half a dozen heads. 

In the transition (growth) from child- 
hood to manhood great changes take 
place in the nervous system. There is 
for a time a period of confusion, in which 
the nerve cells are acquiring new powers 
and new relations. This is followed by 
a period of joy and exuberance, a sense 
of a new life in a new world, a feeling of 
new power and adequacy, the thought 
that life is richer and better worth living 
than the child could have supposed. 

To this in turn comes a feeling of reac- 
tion. The joys of life have been a thou- 
sand times felt before they come to us. 
We are but following part of a cut-and- 


‘dried program, “ performing actions and 


reciting speeches made up for us centu- 
ries before we were horn.” The new 
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power of manhood and womanhood 
which seemed so wonderful find their 
close limitations. As our own part in the 
universe seems to shrink as we take our 
place in it, so does the universe itself 
seem to grow small, hard and unsympa- 
thetic. Very few young men or young 
women of strength and feeling fail to 
pass through a period of pessimism. 
With some it is merely an affectation 
caught from the cheap literature of de- 
cadence. It then may find expression in 
imitation, as, a few years ago, the sad- 
hearted youth turned down his collar in 
sympathy with the “ conspicuous loneli- 
ness ” that took the starch out of the col- 
lar of Byron. “ The youth,” says Zang- 
will, “ says bitter things about life, which 
Life would have winced to hear had it 
been alive.”* With others pessimism has 
deeper roots and finds its expression in 
the poetry or philosophy of real despair. 

But this adolescent pessimism cannot 
be wrought into action. Its charm-is that 
of dim arcades or sweet music or a dark 
trail through the woods. This philoso- 
phy cannot be wrought into action, it is 
true, but the mood disappears when real 
‘ction is demanded. The pessimism of 
youth vanishes with the coming of life. 

But if action is impossible the mood re- 
mains. And here arises the despair of 
the highly educated. The purpose of 
knowledge is action. But to refuse action 
is to secure time for the acquisition of 
more knowledge. It is written in the 
very structure of the brain that each im- 
pression of the senses must bring with it 
the impulse to act. To resist this im- 
pulse is in turn to destroy it, and to sub- 
stitute a dull soul ache in its place. 
“‘ Much study is a weariness of the flesh ” 
and the experience of all the ages brings 
only despair if it cannot be wrought into 
life. This lack of balance between 
knowledge and achievement is the main 
element in that form of ineffectiveness 
which Nordau has called Degeneration. 
As the common pleasures which arise 
from active life become impossible or dis- 
tasteful, the desire for more intense and 
novel joys comes in, and with the goad- 
ing of the thirst for these comes ever 
deeper discouragement. 

At the best, the tendency of large 
knowledge not vitalized by practical ex- 
perience is to spend itself in cynical criti- 
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cism, in futile efforts to tear down with- 
out feeling the higher obligation to build 
up. For it is the essence of this form of 
Pessimism to feel that there is nothing on 
earth worth the trouble of building. The 
real is only a “ sneering comment” on 
the ideal, and man’s life is too short to 
make any action worth while. 


“With her the seed of Wisdom did I sow, 
And with mine own hands wrought to make 


it grow. 

And this is all the harvest that I reaped, 
‘I come like water, and like wind I go.’ ” 

One of the few things that we may 
know in life is this, that it is impossible 
for man to know anything absolutely. 
The power of reasoning is a mere “ by- 
product in the process of evolution.” It 
is but an instrument to help out the con- 
fusion of the senses, and it is conditioned 
by the accuracy of the sense-perceptions 
with which it deals. There is no appeal 
from experience to reason, for reason is 
powerless to act save on the facts of hu- 
man experience. Speculative philosophy 
can teach us nothing. The senses and the 
reason are intensely practical, and, as Dr. 
E. A. Ross has observed, “ faculties suited 
to rude practical uses offer no warrant 
of success in proving the nature of 
things. Can we sketch with a crowbar, or 
shear sheep with the ploughshare?” If 
we cannot “ reach the heart of reality” 
by reason, what, indeed, can we reach? 
What right have we to know or to be- 
lieve? And if we can know or believe 
nothing, what should we try todo? And 
how indeed can we know anything? 
“‘ Allah,” says the Arab proverb, “ has 
bound every man’s fate about his neck.” 
In the course of life we must do that 
which has already been cut out for us. 
Our parts were laid out for us long before 
we appeared to take them. He is indeed 
a strong man who can vary the cast or 
give a different cue to those who follow. 
Nature is no respecter of persons, and to 
suppose that man is in any degree “ the 
arbiter of his own destiny ” is the great- 
est of illusions. We are thrust forth into 
life against our will. ‘“ We awake,” says 
Dr. Ross, “ to find ourselves on a slippery 
incline, where we can veer but little to the 
left or right,” and whichever way we 
move we fall finally to the very bottom. 
“ The tower we build settles at last under 
our feet,” “ The fire of life dies to smol- 
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dering coals,” “ The bright river loses it- their sport, so we know not when we shall find 
self in sand,” “ Personality crumbles into the current of Evolution turned against us. 
dotage and second childhood.” In such fashion we may ring the 

To the pessimistic philosopher the changes of the despair of philosophy. If 
progress of the race is also mere illusion. we are to take up the threads of life by 
There is no progress, only adaptation. the further end only, we shall never be- 
“The river fits its bed,” the martyr his gin to live. For only those which lie next 
gridiron. Says Dr. Ross again: us can ever be in our hand. Tograsp at ul- 

“Adaptation proves no kindly design, and timate truth is to be forever empty-hand- 
so is past development no security for the fu- ed. To reach for the ultimate end of ac- 
ture. As a beggar who awakes to find himself tion is never to begin to act. 


on a throne surrounded by prostrate courtiers = paro Arto, Cauir. 
knows not at what moment he may become 


What California Has Done for Shipbuilding 


By Irving M. Scott, 


Vick-PRESIDENT AND GENERAL MANAGER OF THE Union Iron Works, SAN FRANCISCO. 


HAT has California done for the speed. It was the first of the new ships 
American navy? She has set ordered under the Cleveland administra- 
the type of ships, in quality, tion to be completed and put into com- 

workmanship and speed, and in their mission. 

ability to perform continuously what they § The second California-built war vessel 
were designed to do. She has demon- was the “San Francisco,” a cruiser of 
strated that this side of the continent is 4,000 tons displacement, with engines 
able to assist the central Government in and hull designed by the Navy Depart- 
defending its coast ; that the central Gov- ment of the United States. The shafts 
ernment is vastly benefited by the devel- were the first built by the Bethlehem peo- 
opment of the resources of this section of ple under the Whitworth system of fluid 
the country; and, furthermore, that it compressed steel, hollow forged. The 
can recruit ships with men from the “San Francisco” exceeded her contract 
ranches and the lumber districts who requirements three-quarters of a knot, 
have the requisites of good fighters equal- and was considered the best all-around 
ly with men born anywhere else on the ship of her class in the United States 
soil of America. : Navy. 

Prior to the time of the “ Charleston ” The “ San Francisco ” was followed by 
only passenger ships and colliers were the “ Monterey,” a double-turreted moni- 
built on the Pacific slope. The cruiser tor making 14 knots, a very great advance 
“Charleston ” was built on English plans regarding speed on any monitor previous- 
bought from the Armstrongs by Hon. ly built. It was the first monitor to suc- 
William C. Whitney. The plans were cessfully cross a great ocean, going from 
supposed to represent the best evolution “San Francisco” to Manila, over 7,000 
from the Chilian cruiser “ Esmeralda” miles, without any trouble. She was 
—as shown in the building of the “ Nanai built for coast defense and not intended 
Wakan,” constricted for the Japanese to go very far from her base of supplies, 
navy—and called for a cruiser of 3,750 and her coal carrying capacity was small, 
tons displacement, 18 knots and 7,000 thus limiting her radius of action. She 
horse-power. The “ Charleston” shafts coaled at Honolulu, and was supplied 
could not be made in this country, and, during the remainder of the trip with coal 
by special permission, Mr. Whitney had from a tender. 
them made by. Krupp at Essen. The Next in order came the “ Olympia,” 
“Charleston’s” performance was 1844 whose speed was phenomenal, her offi- 
knots with 6,666 horse-power, thus ex- cial record being 134 knots faster than 
ceeding the “ Nanai Wakan” in speed the requirement. Her unofficial per- 
and using less horse-power to attain that formance was 2.15 knots more than the 
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contract figures. She was very nearly 
as fast as the “ Columbia ” or the “ Min- 
neapolis;” is a better ship than either; 
carries a larger battery and cost a mil- 
lion dollars less than either of them. The 
“ Olympia” has two sets of engines of 
exactly the same*type as those in the 
“Minneapolis ” and “ Columbia,” the ex- 
ception being that they each have three 
sets of engines and the “ Olympia ” two. 
She was Dewey’s flagship at Manila, and 
shares with the great Admiral the glory 
of the fight. 

California’s next triumph was in the 
“ Oregon,” a battle ship of exactly the 
same type as the “ Indiana” and “ Mas- 
sachusetts.” The three were designed 
and ordered at the same time, and were 
all to make fifteen knots. The “ In- 
diana ” made fifteen and a small fraction ; 
the “ Massachusetts ” sixteen and a small 
fraction; the “Oregon” 17.79 knots. 
The “Oregon’s” famous run from 
San Francisco to Santiago de Cuba is 
historical. She was in perfect order 
when she got there, went into the fight, 
and her performance was conspicuous 
above that of any other battle ship en- 
gaged, due tothe fighting qualities of Cap- 
tain Charles Clark and the skill of Chief 
Engineer Milligan. After the war the 
“Oregon” was cleaned and painted in 
the Navy Yard at Brooklyn, but was not 
overhauled. Then, in company with the 
“Towa,” a crack ship of the East, she 
started for Manila. The “Oregon” 
reached there in due season, ready for ac- 
tion. The “Iowa” came to San Fran- 
cisco for repairs, and has not reached 
Manila yet. The California-built ship 
was in continuous service up to the time 
she was run ashore in Chinese waters, 
and it is said that she is now under or- 
ders to proceed to Port Orchard, Puget 
Sound, where the damages to her hull 
will be repaired. 

After the “Oregon” the gunboats 
“Wheeling” and “ Marietta” were 
launched here. They were each a thou- 
sand tons burden, steel hulls, sheathed. 
The “ Marietta” went from Sitka to 
Boston, being in company with the “ Ore- 
gon” from Valparaiso to Bahia, on’the 
coast of Brazil. The “ Marietta” made 


this trip without any breakdown and 
did as well the work she was designed 
for as any of the big battle ships did the 
She was dubbed 


work of their class. 
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the “ bull-calf” by Rear-Admiral Mel- 
ville, her designer, who complained that 
the correspondents overlooked the “ Ma- 
rietta’”’ and gave all the praise to the 
“Oregon.” 

The torpedo boat “ Farragut,” with a 
record of 31% knots, is the fastest boat 
in the American navy. Altho the “ Far- 
ragut,” California-built, has now been in 
commission more than a year, other boats 
of the same class, ordered at the same 
time, have not yet been delivered to the 
Government—namely, the “ Stringham ” 
and the “ Goldsborougih.” 

The latest product of the West, in the 
line of battle ships, is the great “ Wis- 
consin,” 1,000 tons bigger than the “ Ore- 
gon,” with contract speed of a knot more, 
ordered at the same time and from the 
same plans as the “ Alabama” and the 
“Tllinois.” The “ Alabama” has had 
her trial, which was considered phe- 
nomenal. Her speed was 17.013 knots, 
and her spurt was 18.43 knots; the 
“ Wisconsin’s ” speed was 17% knots; 
her spurt 18.54 knots for more than nine 
knots, and, after the trial, she ran eigh- 
teen hours, averaging 15 4-10 knots by 
natural draft, proving her capacity to ful- 
fil her contract speed of sixteen knots 
with natural draft and good coal. The 
“Wisconsin ” holds the record for bat- 
tle ships of her class in the American 
navy to-day. She will be followed from 
the ways by the torpedo boat destroyers 
“Perry,” “ Paul Jones” and “ Preble.” 
The “Perry” was launched October 27th, 
and the others will be shortly here- 
after. Then will come the single-tur- 
reted monitor “Wyoming,” which is 
now being finished, and the sheathed 
cruiser “ Tacoma.” 

From the foregoing it will be seen that 
the ships built in San Francisco are su- 
perior in every respect to those built on 
the Atlantic Coast, and for the plain rea- 
son that the builaing of battle ships for 
the Government has attained a better de- 
velopment in San Francisco than in any 
other part of the United States. 

Less than a score of years have passed 
since the first merchant ship was con- 
structed at the Union Iron Works. It 
was the collier “ Arago,” and the second 
vessel was the Pacific Coast Steamship 
Company’s passenger steamer “ Po- 
mona.” The demands of the merchant 
marine augmented California’s shipbuild- 
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ing enterprise. The “ Senator” and the 
“St. Paul” were next wedded to the 
wave here, and both were chartered by 
the Government as transports for the 
army service on the Manila route. Three 
ships were built for the Wilder Company, 
of Honolulu, for passenger and freight 
service, two of them with steel hulls and 
one with wooden hull. The freight ship 
“Californian” for the American Ha- 
waiian Company is the largest ship built 
for the merchant marine on the Pacific 
Coast, having 11,800 tons displacement. 
She was launched May 12th, and in July 
sailed for Manila under charter of the 
United States Government. For the 
same company are now being built the 
* Alaskan ” and the “ Arizonian,” each 
16,500 tons displacement, and these will 
be the largest freight steamships built in 
America up to date. We are also build- 
ing here the passenger steamer “ Spo- 
kane,” to ply between San Francisco and 
Seattle at a speed of seventeen knots. 
The ferry boat, “ Berkeley,” the largest 
double-ended ferr-- boat on the western 
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coast, operated by a single screw at each 
end, and having a seating capacity of 
1,700 people; the side wheel steel ferry 
boat, “ San Pablo,” built for the Atchi- 
son, Topeka and Santa Fé Company, to 
ply between San Francisco and Point 
Richmond ; and the “ Tamalpais,” a simi- 
lar boat, to run between San Francisco 
and Sausalita, are additional products, 
and these, with numerous other craft— 
tugs, yachts and small boats—prove the 
substantial establishment of the ship- 
building industry on the Bay of San 
Francisco. 

To-day four thousand men are em- 
ployed at the Union Iron Works, build- 
ers of war ships on the Pacific Coast, and 
14,700 people depend upon those works 
for their daily bread. In 1860 only 
twenty-two men were employed there. 
California has furnished splendid speci- 
mens of modern work to the new mer- 
chant marine, but her progress in the 
building of war ships of the highest pat- 
tern has astonished, not only the nation, 
but the world. 


San Francisco, CAL. 


The Leisured Class and Its Critics. 
By W. H. Mallock. 


{Mr Mallock is the author of ‘‘ Labour and the Popular Welfare,’’ ‘‘ Classes and Masses,’’ ‘‘ Aristocracy and Evo- 


lution,”’ etc , etc. 


His main object in his political and economic writings is to expose the fallacies of Radicalism and 


Socialism, and his philosophic writings have aimed at showing that science taken by itself can supply man with no 


basis of feligion.—Epiror.] 


~ OCIAL reformers may be classified 

in many ways. They may prima- 

rily, with sufficient accuracy, be di- 
vided into those who adhere to and main- 
ly build upon the ideas and motives of 
individualism, and those who would sup- 
plant individualism, or at. all events 
transform its character, by some new 
and untried development of the ideas and 
motives of Socialism. Reformers of this 
latter class are still further divisible into 
those whose Socialism is of a purely eco- 
nomic character, confining itself to the 
desires and processes which have to do 
with material wealth, and those who, 
while not denying that these desires and 
processes are important, insist on the fact 
that their importance is altogether sub- 
ordinate. Of this latter class of reformers 
Ruskin is the most illustrious example. 


Of economics proper he had little sys- 
tematic knowledge, and was constantly 
contradicting himself in respect even of 
its first principles; but there is one doc- 
trine, closely bearing on economics, of 
which, throughout his latter life, he was 
the constant and consistent preacher. 
This is the doctrine that economic wealth 
is desirable and valuable in proportion 
to, and is in the truest sense measurable 
by, not its volume, not its commercial 
value, but the kind of life, religious, 
moral, artistic and social, which it sub- 
serves. Reformers of Ruskin’s school 
are never weary of denouncing the or- 
thodox economist’s postulate of the eco- 
nomic man. Such a man, they say, mo- 
tived solely by the desire of wealth, does 
not, as a fact, exist, and if he did exist 
he would be a monster. A study of the 
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economic motive does but mislead the re- 
former, unless it is taken in connection 
with a multitude of other motives, with 
which, in reality, we always find it in 
combination; and in dealing with eco- 
nomic problems what we must primarily 
have in view is not the multiplication of 
commodities, but the elevation of men’s 
ideals, the cultivation of their intellect, 
and the refinement of their taste and 
manners. Now, with certain qualifica- 
tions, on which we need not here insist, 
this doctrine of which Ruskin is the 
prophet is, of course, profoundly true; 
and it is satisfactory to see that it has 
been so widely and so eagerly adopted 
by reformers with whose practical pro- 
grams Ruskin might have had little 
sympathy. But with respect to these re- 
formers one singular fact is noticeable; 
and to this I am anxious to direct the 
reader’s attention. 

The reformers in question, tho gener- 
ally socialistic in their sympathies, do 
not as a rule desire or think possible the 
complete economic revolution which is 
dreamed of by the school of Marx, and 
with regard to which the prophecies of 
Marx have been so ludicrously falsified 
by events. Tho they dislike the capital- 
ist—the powerful employer of labor—tho 
large fortunes, and the life to which 
large fortunes minister, are distastefu! 
to them, they yet perceive and acknowl- 
edge that the intellect and the enter- 
prise of the few are as essential to eco- 
nomic production as the labor and the 
craftsmanship of the many. They there- 
fore honestly, tho grudgingly, admit that 
the great directors of industry, who do, 
as a fact, produce indéfinitely more by 
their brains than ninety-nine men in a 
hundred do by the work of their hands, 
must be allowed to possess some excep- 
tional share of wealth, more or less in 
proportion to their exceptional powers 
of producing it. But here their conces- 
sion to wealth, or their voluntary conces- 
sions, end. They can tolerate the idea 
that a man_ who is actually working hard 
in some business and making his power 
and sagacity felt in every part of it 
should possess an income of thotisands 
and tens of thousands of pounds. “ Let 
him have it,” they say in effect; “and 
much good may it do him!” But what 
they cannot tolerate is the idea of such 
an income being still possessed by him 
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when he has retired from business, and 
gives no work in return for it. Still less 
can they tolerate the idea of its being 
possessed by his family or descendants, 
who are merely its recipients and admit- 
tedly take no part in its creation. Va- 
rious devices have been suggested by 
reformers of this school for painlessly 
eliminating the class of persons in ques- 
tion—the persons who live on incomes 
large or moderate, which they have done, 
or do, nothing personally to produce. It 
is said by such reformers that 


“The actual producer may be entitled to an 
income indefinitely large. He may be entitled 
to it for his entire lifetime—even after he has 
retired from the actual business of production. 
For his position, no doubt, there is a definite 
economic justification. But there can be no 
economic justification of any kind whatsoever 
for the maintenance of a class of persons who 
are possessed of exceptional wealth, but who 
need not possess any exceptional facilities for 
producing it, and who certainly do not exercise 
them. It may not be practicable to eliminate 
such a class entirely; but it is clearly our duty 
by legislative means to endeavor to reduce it 
to the smallest dimensions possible. Its ex- 
istence is in itself an evil.” 


Now, I have endeavored to show in 
my work, “Aristocracy and Evolution,” 
that the class in question, éven if we ad- 
mit its existence to be an evil, is an evil 
of far less magnitude than these reform- 
ers imagine. I have endeavored to show 
also that that precise process of reducing 
it, which these reformers desire to ac- 
complish by legislation, is being always 
accomplished, as it is, by the operation 
of natural causes—causes which, tho 
they do not extinguish the class in ques- 
tion, retard its growth and produce a 
constant change in its personnel. | 
pointed out that, as an historical fact, 
great businesses individually have rarely 
a long life, that of the great fortunes ex- 
isting at a given moment a large pro- 
portion will always be found in the hands 
of the men whose abilities are producing, 
or have produced, them; while the wealth 
that goes to descendants of the actual 
wealth producers, and calls into being an 
absolutely leisured class, dissipates itself 
in the course of a very few generations, 
the leisured families of to-day being fe 
placed by new leisured families to-mor- 
row, and all in the course of time being 
restored to the necessity of working. 
Landed aristocracies, in countries such 
as England, form the only important ¢x- 

































































ception to this general rule. This ex- 
ception is confined to the heads of landed 
families, the younger branches having to 
work for themselves; and even so, the 
number. of landed families is few which 
maintain their position and their posses- 
sions for more than a few centuries. I 
need not, however, repeat these argu- 
ments in detail. Their tendency is mere- 
ly to show those who regard a leisured 
class as an evil that the extent of the 
evil is much less than they imagine, and 
that the normal forces of society are al- 
ways at work moderating it. I desire 
here to consider a different aspect of the 
question altogether, and to ask not 
whether such a class is a large evil or a 
small one, but whether it is an evil at all. 
And this observation brings us to that 
singular fact connected with the social 
reformers of the Ruskinian school to 
which, as I have said already, I desire to 
direct attention. 

The fact in question is as follows: 
The Ruskinian school come before us as 
the special exponents of the doctrine 
that, in dealing with economic questions, 
economic considerations and motives are 
not the only factors involved—that they 
are not even the principal ones; and yet 
in their attack on the position of a leis- 
ured class, the arguments adduced by 
them are wholly and solely economic. 
All the means of livelihood, they say, are 
the result of human effort of certain spe- 
cific kinds. The leisured class, from the 
very fact of its being leisured, does not 
make any of the kinds of effort in ques- 
tion. It consumes produce, but takes no 
part in production. Its position, there- 
fore, must be, in its very essence, im- 
moral. It is impossible to imagine an 
argument more exclusively economic 
than this. It is based altogether on the 
precise conception of man which Ruskin 
and his school repudiate—the conception 
of man as a being who is nothing more 
than a commodity maker and a consum- 
et of commodities. And to none of the 
Ruskinian school does this observation 
apply more forcibly than to Ruskin him- 
self. By a singular perversity of intel- 
lect and of temper also he who declared 
so eloquently that man’s noblest contri- 
butions to the world were not commer- 
cial or industrial—the production of con- 
sumable goods, and the bringing these 
goods to the consumer—no sooner as- 
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sumed the role of social reformer than 
he declared that the sole kind of effort 
which, in any true sense, was productive, 
was manual labor applied directly to the 
production of ordinary commodities, or 
to the means of transporting them; and 
in order to point his moral, and teach 
this philosophy by an object lesson, he 
got together a band of disciples, during 
his residence as a professor at Oxford, . 
and set both them and himself to the task 
of making a road, which he imagined 
would be useful for the purposes of lo- 
cal traffic. I saw him myself, on one 
occasion, spend something like an hour 
in the attempt to break a flint, which any 
ordinary road-mender would have dis- 
posed of in a couple of strokes; and in 
doing this he imagined himself to be set- 
ting an example of how every citizen 
ought to pay his debt to the community. 
Now, however justly we may appreciate 
the nobility of Ruskin’s motives, a spec- 
tacle like this would, to every impartial 
mind, be enough to reduce his philoso- 
phy of the question to an absurdity. Rus- 
kin, in point of genius—in his power of 
aiding the world as a thinker—was as 
much above the average manual laborer 
as in point of physical aptitude he was 
below him. Obviously, therefore, he 
was not benefiting either himself or the 
world by giving up days of work which 
he could do better than anybody for the 
sake of work which most people could do 
better than he. For Ruskin, let me re- 
peat, in his teaching as to this particular 
question, did not condemn the leisured 
class—the people of what is called in- 
dependent means—because they were 
idle; but because their pursuits, no mat- 
ter. how. useful, contributed nothing to 
the ordinary means of life. I remember 
that on one occasion he rebuked a young 
woman who told him with pride that she 
was earning her own bread. He asked 
her how, and she told him “ by teaching.” 
That, he answered, was not earning her 
own bread. Mere teaching never pro- 
duced a loaf. It would be unfair to his 
general view of the position of a leisured 
class, and the view which he has trans- 
mitted to the reformers who are more 
or less his disciples, to identify it with so 
narrow a conception of productive work 
asthis. Imerely mention these extreme ar- 
guments of Ruskin’sin order to show how 
exclusively their attack upon this class is 
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based on considerations exclusively eco- 
nomic; and how completely they over- 
look the possibility of its existence being 
defensible on any grounds outside the 
economic sphere. And yet, that in form- 
ing our estimate of economic institutions, 
we must not confine ourselves to their 
economic aspects, but must try them by 
tests quite other than economic, is the 
great doctrine which these reformers re- 
gard themselves as commissioned to 
preach; and all that, in this article, I 
would urge such persons to do, is to deal 
with the matter at issue in accordance 
with their own principles, not the princi- 
ples of the school which they profess to 
hold in detestation, and which takes as 
its subject of study the abstract economic 
man. Let them, in considering the po- 
sition of the leisured class, forget the 
purely economic side of the question alto- 
gether, and test it by those wider consid- 
erations on which they lay so much 
stress. Let them ask what such a class 
gives, not to the coffers of a community, 
but to its civilization. 

The answer to this question will, in 
many respects, vary with various cases, 
and is, in any case, too complicated 
to admit of more than a brief indication 
of its nature here. In the first place, it 
must be plain to any one that certain 
kinds of intellectual work can only be 
prosecuted by men who possess inde- 
pendent means; who are under no neces- 
sity to justify the utility of their work to 
others, in order to secure ‘a sufficient 
subsistence while prosecuting it; for 
much of the most valuable intellectual 
work of the world has had, at the time 
when undertaken, no demonstrated util- 
ity. A leisured class, in fact, is an essen- 
tial condition of many kinds of intellec- 
tual progress—a class whose fortunes do 
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not depend in any way on the judgment 
of others as to the manner in which they 
spend their lives. Mr. Herbert Spencer 
bears witness to this truth, when he points 
out that intellectual progress has always 
begun with the priestly class, because 
this class, in the early stages of civiliza- 
tion, was the only class whose livelihood 
was not contingent on the definite per- 
formance of prescribed social duties. 
Again, in all communities, as civilization 
becomes more complex, there are a varie- 
ty of duties and functions which are more 
definite in their character than the pro- 
motion of intellectual progress, but 
which . yet require indefinite leisure for 
reflection, which cannot be professionally 
prescribed, and professionally paid for 
by results, but must be performed freely, 
and on the initiative of the man perform- 
ing them. Yet again, in a leisured class 
alone—in a class that need not work for 
its money—does wealth take its place as 
a something which is not an end in itself, 
but is valuable only for the culture to 
which it ministers ; while the continuance 
of wealth, or competence, in the same 
family for several generations, is neces- 
sary in order that such culture may be- 
come mature, and instinctively associated 
with corresponding responsibilities and 
relations to the rest of the community. 
The position of no class is to be con- 
demned or justified by taking the lives 
of its various members individually. It 
is to be judged broadly by its general ef- 
fects on civilization; and the functions 
and the value of a leisured class may per- 
haps be best understood: by considering 
what is, or would be, the condition of 
any wealthy community in which the 
only persons who enjoy wealth are or 
were persons immersed in the business 
of producing it. 
Lonpon, EnGvanp, 


Autumn-Glow. 
By ‘John B. Tabb. 


F this the preface be of Death, 

In crimson, green and gold, 

What wondrous art illumineth 
The story still untold? 


St. Cuartes Coiiece, Evuicoyt City, Mp. 
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The Italian Arctic Expedition. 


By Salvatore Cortesi. 


[The following are the first notes which Prince Luigi, Duke of the Abruzzi, cousin of the present King of Italy, 
has allowed to be published on his recent expedition in arctic regions, Although merely a résumé, they give a very 
fair and interesting idea of the incidents of his enterprise. When this article left Italy they were to be published in 


the Naval Review in a few days.—Epiror.] 


HE ship used by the Prince, pur- 

chased in Norway, was built in 

1883, and was then called “ Ja- 

son.” With it Nansen and Sverdrup 

made their researches on the extreme 

eastern coast of Greenland in 1888, and 

after this it was used by Nansen in an 
antarctic expedition in 1893-94. 

The Italians under the Duke of the 
Abruzzi, and when the good ship had 
been rechristened the “ Stella Polare,” 
were Umberto Cagni, captain in the 
royal navy, Franco Querini, lieutenant 
also in the navy, Dr. Achille Cavalli-Mol- 
inelli, two sailors from the navy, four 
guides from Savoy, and a cook. The 
crew was composed of nine Norwegian 
sailors under Captain C. F, Evenson, who 
was already familiar with arctic waters. 
Besides that they carried 122 dogs for 
the sledges, which numbered 20 and were 
made very strong and light, two balloons, 
boats to navigate where the sea was com- 
paratively free from ice, many scientific 
instruments, and, last but not least, a dog 
born on the “ Fram” and presented by 
Nansen to Prince Luigi. 

The program of the expedition was to 
reach Cape Flora on the southwest of 
Northbrook Island in the archipelago of 
Francis Joseph, where Jackson in 1894 
built two huts which were of great serv- 
ice to Jackson himself, Nansen, Johansen 
and Wellman. From Cape Flora the 
“Stella Polare” was to go through the 
British Channel, verifying and correct- 
ing the maps of Nansen and Jackson. 
The winter was to be passed as far north 
as possible, so'as to begin, to the best ad- 
vantage, the excursions with the sledges 
toward the north at the opening of the 
favorable season, to ascertain whether 
Petermann Land exists, and after that to 
go in search of the unknown. 

On June 12th, 1899, the “ Stella Po- 
lare” left Christiania, and touched Cape 
Flora on the 21st of July. In travers- 
ing the ocean the great blocks of ice were 


little impediment to navigation until, 
when near parallel 74 degrees, the ship 
was blocked by ice and a very dense fog, 
which necessitated a stop of 16 hours. 
In the short stay at Cape Flora, Captain 
Cagni rectified the longitude, which, un- 
til then, had been accepted, tested the 
temperature of the water down to a 
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depth of 70 feet, besides making other 
scientific observations and researches. In 
one of the Jackson huts they left food, 
coal, etc., in case they should be needed 
on their return, and their first and only 
mail for home, which was picked up and 
brought back by the American expedition 
of Wellman. On the 26th they were 
again in motion. 

Between Alexander Land and the Is- 
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land of Bruce, through the Nightingale 
Strait, the “Stella Polare” attempted 
successfully to penetrate into the British 
Channel, altho the way was full of ice and 
navigation most dangerous. In 80° 24’ 
north latitude they met the fishing boat 
“ Capella,” which had just picked up the 
Wellman expedition on their way home. 
From the British Channel the Italians en- 
tered Queen Victoria Sea. During this 
time the climatic conditions had remained 
about the same as at Cape Flora, only 
that they were constantly surrounded by 
ice, making progress slow. From Eliza- 
beth Island, passing Cape MacClintock, 
they. followed the course which Nansen 
took on his return with Johansen. 

Rudolph Island passed, there did not 
appear to be any convenient spot toward 
the north where the expedition could 
winter, and the Duke, fearing to be frozen 
fast in the ice and so suffer as did the 
“Fram,” with the difference that the 
“ Stella Polare ” did not have the powers 
of resistance of Nansen’s ship, it was de- 
cided to point for the west, and they ar- 
rived at the Bay of Teplitz, 81° 45’ + 58° 
Greenwich, in good order. Here it was 
contemplated to winter, using the ship 
for living quarters, but on September 
18th the pressure of the ice crushed in 
one side of the “ Stella Polare” so that 
the water penetrated up to the engines. 
Things looked very black, indeed; the 
ship seemed lost, held tight as it was 
by the ice, full of water, and the tempera- 
ture anything but summer like. If the 
ship was brought back to Norway it was 
due to the iron determination of the mem- 
bers of the expedition, who would not 
own themselves beaten, and after Hercu- 
‘ lean labors pumped the ship dry, mended 
the rent in its side in a kind of way, and 
righted her, using dynamite to free her 
from the ice. 

However, to live in the ship was im- 
possible, so about 700 feet from the shore 
a camp was set up, which, being provided 
with heating apparatus, made a winter at 
parallel 82 degrees not only possible but 
tolerable. The 123 dogs were accom- 
modated in large wooden kennels, as 
were also the scientific laboratoriés for 
making observations and experiments. 
All this time the Duke organized short 
trips in Rudolph’s Land to accustom him- 
self and the others to the life before the 
long trips in the spring. 
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At Christmas the accident took place 
which deprived the Prince of his fingers. 
One day, returning from an excursion, 
he and Captain Cagni fell into a cleft in 
the ice, and had their hands frozeh. The 
Prince, to save himself from a worse fate, 
had the first joints of two fingers on the 
left hand amputated, and, what was for 
him far worse, his health was so affected 
that, altho it was at first thought and 


feared he would insist on going, he was 


obliged to renounce directing in person 
the great spring excursion, and stayed at 
the station, where he made scientific ob- 
servations which constituted a notable 
part of the work of the expedition. 

At last, on March 11th, after weary 
waiting, the expedition of Captain Cagni 
left for the north, with ten men, numer- 
ous dogs, sledges, etc. After nine days’ 
journey, in which he only succeeded in 
covering 45 miles, it seemed best to Cap- 
tain Cagni to diminish his expedition, so 
he sent Lieutenant Querini and two 
others back to headquarters, but, alas! 
they not only never arrived, but no traces 
were ever found. It is supposed that 
they broke through the ice and were 
drowned. 

The great difficulty of the ice and 
storms made progress so slow, and thus 
food so scarce, that Captain Cagni fur- 
ther reduced his numbers, remaining pur- 
posely with three Italians, desiring, 
should accident or success come, that his 
countrymen should be the losers or gain- 
ers. Thus the 20th day (March 3ist) 
after he left the Duke found the captain 
and his companions at a little past par- 
allel 83 degrees alone, the only living 
things in that vast silent world of ice. 

Those sent back the last time, under 
Dr. Cavalli-Molinelli, arrived safely on 
April 24th, 1900, after 24 days’ journey. 

Those left in the extreme north pushed 
on in perpetual light, as the sun at that 
latitude never sets. The ice becoming 
relatively smooth, the dangers and dis- 
comforts were lessened, and progress 
quicker. All worked in harmony, sleep- 
ing together in a sack made of reindeer 
skin, eating as sparingly as possible of the 
food which they carried, and when that 
was exhausted killing and eating the 
dogs, but through all determined to 
reach within measurable distance of the 
pole. As the ice became smoother they 
sometimes went 10 miles in a day, anda 
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happy moment it was when Nansen’s cel- 
ebrated parallel of 86° 14’ was reached 
and passed. On April 25th, St. Mark’s 
Day, patron of the Queen of the Adriatic, 
Cagni touched parallel 86° 33’, thus 
breaking the world’s record, and it now 
stands that four Italians have the glory 
of having gone nearer the North Pole 
than any previous persons. 

Land they never found, and they dis- 
covered that Petermann Land, which 
Payer thought he had located, does not 
exist, and also the islands of King Oscar 
are not there, as the Cagni expedition 
passed by where they were supposed to 
be. 

Sadly and reluctantly they turned 
back, compelled by the signs of break in 
the ice which made the return most dan- 
gerous, without taking the food question 
into account, which was beginning to be 
alarmingly pressing. 
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At last, after hairbreadth escapes and 
great fatigue, they arrived at headquar- 
ters on June 234d, all in the best of health, 
with two sledges and seven dogs. 

It was decided to return to Europe in 
the autumn, as the “ Stella Polare” was 
not in a condition to weather another 
winter. The Duke made every effort for 
over a month to find the unfortunate 
Lieutenant Querini and his companions, 
but without result, and left provisions 
for two years should they by any chance 
turn up. 

On August 17th the ship was blocked 
by ice for 13 days in the British Channel, 
but finally on August 30th she reached 
Northbrook Island, and in six days more 
was at Hammerfest, encountering a great 
fleet of icebergs, and on September 11th 
the world rang with the news that the 
Duke had returned and had gone fur- 
ther north than any one before him. 

Rome, ItTaty. 


On the Jersey Coast. 


By Rebecca Harding Davis. 


N accertain shelf in this little room 
there are a few old books which 
have a curious quality. They are 

like gates into quiet shady places. Open 
one of them, and in a minute you are out 
of sight and hearing of the squabble for 
money or office that is going on about us 
all day long. You forget the Boer war 
and the doings of the Boxers, and of the 
Germans in China, and of our army in 
the Philippines, and even cease to wonder 
at the sudden and thorough debasement 
of politics at home. 

In a moment, as I said, you are in an- 
other time and another life, as different 


from our own as the fresh silent glades of © 


the forest are from a city slum. 

I have just opened a rare old book on 
this shelf, and it carries me back to the 
early days on the New Jersey coast. 

Our historians and antiquarians, by the 
way, never have been fair to New Jersey. 
They have tired us with interminable le- 
gends of the Pilgrim fathers, and of 
Dutch patroons in New York, and of 
scampish Cavalier adventurers ‘in Vir- 
ginia, and of Spanish hidalgos wander- 
ing in search of the fountain of youth 


through Florida and Louisana. But they 
usually pass New Jersey by with a scoff 
and a sneer. 

Why? 

No State among the old Thirteen had 
a more individual character of its own. 
In the beginning she bent her coast like 
a curved arm and scooped in more than 
her share of the Gulf stream, and so was 
able to fill her woods and marshes with 
the flora of the tropical South. 

She had, too, her full proportion of the 
things that go to make up history: Bat- 
tles and patriots and Tory traitors, and 
bloody buccaneers with long beards tied 
with ribbons, and hidden treasures, and 
godly Quakers and Calvinists who fled to 
her sandy shores for freedom to worship 
in their own way. But she never talked 
loudly of these things as did the colonies 
who had a habit of noisy bragging. 

Her eccentricities, too, lasted long be- 
yond her youth. Modern civilization 
crept but slowly through the stretches 
of her great pine forests or the low-lying 
marshes on her coasts. 

There still exist little hamlets on these 
beaches with the thatched roofed houses 
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of the first settlers ; and in them you will 
find traditions and customs and strange 
outgrowths of human life as picturesque 
and dramatic as in any of the gray cab- 
_ins of Vermont or manor houses of Vir- 
ginia. 

The story which I find in this book is 
a fact concerning a house in one of these 
old villages, The story is so alien to our 
present habits of thinking and doing that 
it seems to me to be worth retelling here. 
It may do us good to remember that such 
things once were. 

In the beginning of the last century a 
boy named Thomas Potter was born in 
the pine woods on the coast of Ocean 
County. He took to the water early 
and worked on coast schooners for a few 
years, and then was seized by the press 
gang and taken on board of Admiral 
Warren’s ship. After two years’ serv- 
ice he found his way home, bought a 
few acres near old Cranberry Inlet, mar- 
ried and settled down for life. — 

Potter was always an ignorant man; 
he never learned to read or write, but he 
. differed from his neighbors in having one 
high steady purpose which set in motion 
all of his thoughts and actions as a main- 
spring does the hands and works of a 
clock. He had been told the history of 
Christ, and he meant to find out the truth 
of it, and what it had to do with his own 
life. Whenever a traveler came who 
could read he brought him the Bible, beg- 
ging to hear it. 

“TI want to find out about God and 
what I am to do here and what is to be- 
come of me out yonder,” he would say, 
anxiously. 

He had no children and, having pros- 
pered in his work, could give all of his 
thoughts to this one thing. 

Whenever one of the itinerant preach- 
ers who in those days carried the Word 
of God into the wilderness penetrated to 
this coast Potter would beg him to hold 
a meeting in his house, and would bring 
all of the woods people down to hear him. 

He then determined to build a church, 
which he did, single-handed, refusing all 
help from his neighbors. He kept it 
ready for every gospeller who came.’ 

Then came a great difficulty. A Bap- 
tist preached and denounced all other 
sects; a Presbyterian followed, and drew 
his little circle still closer, outside of 
which all souls were lost. The Method- 


ist reviled the Episcopalian, and the Cath- 
olic the Protestant. 

“I will keep my church,” said Potter, 
“ for the preacher who will show me that 
God loves all of his children alike. So 
much I know is true. God will send him 
to me.” 

Years passed. The old man prayed 
every day for this teacher who never 
came. 

In September, 1770, the English ship 
“ Hand in Hand,” bound for New York, 
struck on the bar off Cranberry Inlet. 
Potter saw her come ashore and heard a 
voice saying: 


“On that ship is the man you have 


waited for.” 

He went to his house nothing doubt- 
ing and prepared a room, a fire and food 
for the stranger. Two days passed, 
however, and the ship remained on the 
bar. When the passengers reached the 
shore on the third day John Murray, the 
supercargo of the vessel, went to the 
farmhouse and asked the old man, who 
was standing in the door, to sell him 
some fish. 

“No,” said Potter, “ I will not sell you 
fish. This is your home. Your room is 
ready. The fire is kindled and your din- 
ner waits.” 

“ How can that be?” Murray replied. 
“You don’t know my name. You never 
saw or heard of me before.” 

“No,” the old man said, “ but I have 
been watching for you for years. I have 
been waiting for some one to tell me the 
truth about God, and when the ship 
struck a voice told me that the man He 
had sent was on her. I made ready for 
him. When you came up from the beach 
now the voice spoke again out of the 
darkness, ‘ That is the man.’ ” 

At that Murray, the old chronicle 
states, was greatly troubled and cried out 
angrily, “I cannot teach you! I am no 
preacher! I am supercargo of the ‘ Hand 
in Hand ’—a trader.” 

“ You are the man that God has sent,” 
said Potter calmly. “Come in. This is 
now your home.” 

Now the fact was that Murray was a 
preacher in the Universalist Church. He 
had given up the work and gone to trad- 
ing. It is he who tells the story, and he 
does not say why he did this—probably 
the need of money was sore. But now a 


struggle urgent as death upon him began 
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in his soul. Should he go on with the 
work which already was earning him a 
comfortable living, or become for the 
rest of his life a poor gospeller in this 
dreary wilderness? 

It is noteworthy that he never appa- 
rently doubted for a moment the truth of 
Potter’s story. Men in those calmer, 
earlier days did not flout and scoff at the 
things which they did not understand. 
They were like travelers who build a fire 
in the woods at night. They dwelt in a 
little cheerful circle of light, and outside 
of that was darkness. They had a great 
respect and awe for the living creatures 
who dwell in that darkness. In the long 
silence that came into their lives they 
dreamed of them and heard their voices. 
There can be no doubt that they came 
nearer to the Unseen than we do with all 
of our modern knowledge. 

The end of the story is soon told. Mur- 
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ray finished the business which he had 
undertaken for the owners of the “ Hand 
in Hand.” Then, after months of hard 
and bitter struggle, he listened to the 
Heavenly call and gave up the rest of his 
life to going up and down throughout the 
wildernesses of the Middle and Southern 
States, preaching Christ. 

Thomas Potter found great comfort of 
soul in his teaching. When the old man 
died he left the little church to his friend. 

It was standing a few years ago, and 
still may be, but the simple minded old 
folk who met in it have long been dead. 

We may laugh at their efforts to reach 
into the darkness that shuts us all in, and 
at their faith in hands stretched out to 
them from it and voices that spoke to 
them. It is easy to argue against these 
things. 

But can we afford to do it? 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa, 


By James H. Williams, 


HE introduction of a new “ Sea- 
men’s ” bill in the Fifty-sixth Con- 
gress by Hon. William Astor 

Chanler, of New. York, seems to have 
caused considerable apprehension and 
uneasiness among: our leading ship- 
owners. They have made strenuous 
protests against the enactment of further 
legislation for seamen at this time, on 
the ground that it will prove injurious to 
our already overburdened and unprofit- 
able merchant. marine. 

Leaving our friends, the shipowners, 
to the full.enjoyment of their fears and 
protests we will proceed to discuss recent 
and proposed legislation for seamen from 
our own standpoint. 

The bill introduced by Mr. Chanler 
(9963) is amendatory of the acts of Con- 
gtess approved, respectively, March 3d, 
1897, and December 2ist, 1808. 

Both of these acts were compromises, 
and have, therefore, in practice fallen far 
short of the purposes of their enactment. 

It is not denied by the sailors or their 
friends that these recent acts of Congress 
have been greatly beneficial to the per- 
sonnel of our merchant marine; but it is 
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contended that further amendments are 
necessary to bring our laws up to the 
standard of modern requirements, and up 
to the standard of laws adopted by other 
and more successful maritime nations. 

‘the act of 1897, entitled “ An act to 
amend the laws relating to navigation,” 
provided in set terms that each seaman 
on an American vessel should ‘be en- 
titled to sleeping quarters in the fore- 
castle. 

Inasmuch as no law existed on the sub- 
ject before, this act of Congress may be 
taken as a positive advance in the right 
direction. It at least recognized the 
principle of humanity, and gave the sailor 
a place to stay in his “watch below.” 
The only trouble with this law was the 
limitation with regard to space of 72 
cubic feet per man. This is a space six 
feet long, six feet high and two feet wide, 
which, in the language of Senator Gal- 
linger, is rather large for a coffin, but 
too small for a’ grave. 

Mr. Chanler’s bill proposes to increase 
the space to 100 cubic feet per man, 
which is really essential to the health and 
comfort of our seamen. 
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The act of 1898 has now been in suc- 
cessful operation about seventeen months, 
and, altho incomplete in itself, it has 
worked great benefit both to seamen and 
commerce. 

Since this act practically remodeled 
the whole maritime code of the United 
States in so far as it related to seamen, 
our limited space will not permit of an 
extended discussion of its numerous pro- 
visions or the beneficent result of its 
practical workings. 

We will, therefore, content ourselves 
with a brief description of the benefits 
derived from the operation of this law in 
a single seaport—Baltimore, Md.: 

_ Prior to the enactment of the law of 

1898 nearly all our laws relating to sea- 
men were those of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. 

The seaman was the slave of the mon- 
ger, the property of the vessel and the 
chattel of the “ crimp.” He could neither 
choose nor reject his employment, fix his 
own wages nor pay his own board bills 
while on shore. 

He was almost universally subjected 
to the grossest extortion while ashore 
and the most extreme brutality while 
afloat, for all of which abuses he had no 
legal redress. 

Perceiving in the provisions of the new 
law a possibility of relief from these in- 
tolerable conditions, the seamen of Bal- 
timore proceeded directly after its enact- 
ment to form an organization in order to 
give it the fullest possible application. 

The reduction of allotments created a 
substantial and permanent increase in 
wages; brutality was prohibited under 
very severe penalties; crimping was de- 
clared a misdemeanor, punishable by 
heavy fines, and in certain cases by im- 
prisonment ; imprisonment for desertion 
in United States ports was abolished, and 
in foreign ports was reduced from six 
to one month’s duration ; and that only at 
the discretion of a competent court, in- 
stead of the arbitrary will of a design- 
ing shipmaster; unseaworthy vessels 
were placed under the ban of the law, 
and the crews of such vessels were given 
the right to order a survey in any Amer- 
ican port. The scale of provisions w4s 
greatly improved and the danger of 
scurvy and other scorbutic ailments 
from which sailors frequently suffer was 
thereby reduced to a minimum. 
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Yet with all these improvements the 
new law was not a complete success. Its 
many benefits are offset by many defects 
which have rendered new legislation nec- 
essary to cover the loopholes. and fulfil 
the purposes of our legislators. 

The first efforts of the Baltimore sea- 
men were directed entirely toward the 
enforcement of the law in American ves- 
sels. This after considerable difficulty 
was accomplished. Those provisions of 
the law, however, which had been made 
applicable to foreign vessels were very 
generally ignored by crimps, brokers and 
owners. 

Illegal advances were persistently 
given and shipping fees were regularly 
extorted from seamen in contravention of 
statutes to the contrary made and pro- 
vided, 

The import and export trade of Balti- | 
more, which is very large, is carried on 
almost exclusively in foreign bottoms. 
Many of these vessels are built especial- 
ly for American trade and are chartered 
for terms of years by American mer- 
chants. because of our own paucity of 
merchant ships. Since these ships were 
engaged exclusively in American com- 
merce they became, in a measure, amena- 
ble to our laws; and since their crews 
were engaged in the United States they 
were entitled to protection in regard to 
shipment. 

The men employed in these foreign 
ships, however, were entirely at the 


‘mercy of the enterprising crimps, and 


were kept in complete ignorance of their 
legal rights. Thus the crimps made the 
exploitation of seamen in foreign vessels 
a special and successful business. 

They resorted to various expedients in 
order to circumvent the law and secure 
their much cherished blood money. 

The plan most frequently adopted by 
the crimps to insure their nefarious busi- 
ness was what is known as the bonus sys- 
tem. Seamen were compelled to sign 
articles for 1 shilling (24 cents) per 
month for the first month, or for a lon- 
ger or shorter period as the length of the 
intended voyage might warrant. These 
fraudulent agreements were invariably . 
sanctioned by the foreign consuls, and the 
master of a ship, acting in collusion 
with the crimps, either paid the first 
month’s wages of his crew over to them 
in toto, or else divided it with them. 
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Throughout all these dishonest and il- 
legal. transactions the crimps covered 
their tracks with the most consummate 
adroitness, and for many months it was 
impossible to secure tangible evidence 
against them. But the organized sea- 
men, altho greatly in the minority, never 
relaxed their vigilance or grew weary of 
waiting. 

And, finally, their vigilance and pa- 
tience were rewarded, and the tricks of 
Crimp & Co. brought to a sudden ter- 
. mination. 

Frequent appeals had been made to for- 
eign consuls urging them to stop the 
abuses being perpretrated upon innocent 
seamen in their presence. 

These appeals were found to be un; 
availing, however, for the consuls re- 
fused to act without specific instructions 
from their respective Governments, and, 
since those Governments remained in 
blissful ignorance of the whole subject 
no such instructions were forthcoming. 

It was this state of affairs which de- 
termined the Seamen’s Union to take the 
matter into its own hands, and, if possi- 
ble, put an end to the outrages com- 
plained of. 

Three seamen volunteered to ship 
through the crimps and thereby furnish 
the evidence upon which to prosecute 
them. 

In due course these three reformers 

were shipped in the British steamship 
“Ethelred,” through the shipping firm 
of Goodhues, Garland & Co. 
_ At the British consul’s office they were 
instructed to sign for 1 shilling for the 
first twelve days, and were told that they 
would receive the full rate of wages 
thereafter. The men obeyed these in- 
structions and went to sea. Upon their 
return to Baltimore they were proffered 
the munificent sum of $3.17 as compensa- 
tion for their services during a period of 
sixteen long days and an equal number 
of dark nights. 

This liberal offer was rejected and the 
case was taken into the Federal Court 
for adjudication. 

Goodhues, Garland & Nicholson, the 
Promoters of this. business, were prompt- 
y arrested and on November 23d, 1899, 
they were tried and convicted on the 
charge of extorting “blood” money 
from seamen and were sentenced to pay 
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a fine of three hundred dollars, the maxi- 
mum penalty. 

It is a matter of significance in connec- 
tion with this famous case that in re- 
turning their verdict the jury recom- 
mended the prosecution of the master and 
broker of the ship also, for conniving 
with the crimps to defraud seamen; and 
the judge, in passing sentence, expressed 
regret that the statutes did not provide 
more adequate punishment. 

This conviction astounded the crimps. 
The association which had long existed 
among them was disbanded, most of the 
foreign ships dispensed with their serv- 
ices and thus the sailor was left free to 
dispose of his own labor on the best terms 
obtainable. 

But the great dénowement was yet to 
come. 

The “ Ethelred ” case became the sub- 
ject of an extended correspondence, 
which lasted for months, between the 
Governments of the United States and 
Great Britain. This correspondence final- 
ly resulted in the issuance by the British 
Foreign Office of a circular addressed to 
Her Majesty’s consuls throughout the 
United States, instructing them to refuse 
to sign men for nominal wages and to do 
all in their power to discourage the de- 
signs of “crimps.’ The “ Ethelred” 
case is cited in the circular, and the con- 
suls are advised, in case their rulings are 
impugned, to invoke the aid of the United 
States courts at the expense of Her Maj- 
esty’s Government. 

This .was.a great. and decisive victory 
for the sailors of Baltimore. In striv- 
ing to protect themselves from injustice 
they had unconsciously succeeded in se- 
curing protection for their fellows. in. all 
parts of the country. Congratulations 
were showered upon them from all sides 
and their success was a cause of universal 
rejoicing among seamen the world over. 

As has already been stated, the new law 
has its merits and defects. It has al- 
ready done much to improve the person- 
nel of our mercantile marine; it has made 
our sailors better and more independent 
men; it has made the punishment by 
law of brutal officers. and unscrupulous 
land pirates possible; it has given the - 
sailor more food and better quarters; 
it has secured the sailor in his right 
to wages and enabled him to find 
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his own employment; it has abol- 
ished the theory that one man’s lib- 
erty could be weighed against another 
man’s money, and the sailor is no longer 
compelled to choose between life in a 
prison cell and death in an unseaworthy 
vessel. ; 

The new law is a long step in the right 
direction, but its defects are manifest and 
must be corrected. It was for this pur- 
pose that Mr. Chanler’s bill was intro- 
duced. 

In our remaining space we can only 


mention casually a few of the many re-, 


forms proposed in Mr. Chanler’s bill. 

The first provision of the bill requires 
that the crew of an American vessel shall 
be divided into two watches while at sea; 
and that seamen shall be exempt from the 
performance of unnecessary work on 
Sundays or legal holidays. 

Leaving aside the sentimental consid- 
erations to which the latter amendment 
may be attributed, the -first is really an 
important subject. 

The reason for dividing the crew into 
two watches is that each watch may be 
worked alternately, so that all may enjoy 
a reasonable amount of sleep. Let us 
hear an authority on this subject. 

In his admirable work, “ Two Years 
Before the Mast,” which has come down 
to us as a sort of marine classic, Mr. 
Richard H. Dana says: 

“And on the score of sleep, I fully believe 
that the lives of merchant seamen are short- 
ened by the want of it. I do not,refer to those 
occasions when it is necessarily broken in upon; 
but, for months, during fine weather, in many 
merchantmen, all hands are kept (at work) 
throughout the day, and then there are eight 
hours’ work on deck for one watch each night. 
Thus it is usually the case that at the end of 
a voyage, when there has been the finest 
weather and no disaster, the crew have a 
wearied and worn out appearance.” 

Since Mr. Dana had just completed a 
long voyage in an American ship when 
the above was written, it may be assumed 
that he knew whereof he wrote. 

That was sixty years ago, but the 
American sailor gets no more opportu- 


nity for sleep now than he did then. The: 


safety of life and property at sea always 
depend upon the vigilance of a ship’s 
crew. 

But human endurance has its limits; 
and when, exhausted by overexertion and 
loss of sleep, it refuses to respond to the 
human will, disaster is sure to follow. 
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The new bill increases the sailor’s daily 
supply of water from four to six quarts. 
This provision is essential to cleanliness, 
and in the tropics is necessary to health 
and comfort. 

The new bill embraces the Hawaiian 
Islands within the category of exempted 
trades as regards advances; and, if en- 
acted, will abolish the last vestige of the 
advance system, except to near and de- 
pendent relatives of the seaman, and will, 
incidentally, abolish the crimp. 

A new manning scale is also provided, 
based upon the tonnage and carrying ca- 
pacity of each vessel. This is a new de- 
parture in American maritime legisla- 
tion, but is rendered necessary by the 
shameless way in which our vessels have 
been sent to sea by avaricious owners 
overloaded and undermanned. 

More than fifty per cent. of marine dis- 
asters may be attributed to these two 
causes—overloading and undermanning. 

In these days of keen competition be- 
tween shipowners the temptation to 
crowd cargo and sail shorthanded are 
often too strong to be resisted; and thus 
many ships go amiss and many human 
lives are lost. 

The enormous increase in the size of 
vessels during recent years has met with 
no corresponding increase in the size of 
crews. The schooner of 2,000 tons to-day 
carries no more men than the schooner 
of 500 tons did 20 years ago. 

In Great Britain the load line of a ship 
is indicated by the “ Plimsoll ” mark; in 
this country, where there is no legal re- 
striction in the matter of loading, the load 
line is indicated by the scupper holes 
only, and a vessel is considered loaded 
when her deck is awash amidships. 

There are a number of minor details 
embodied in Mr. Chanler’s bill which we 
cannot mention here. The foregoing are 
the most important provisions, however, 
and should receive the earnest attention 
of Congress, of every thoughtful citizen 
and of every honest shipowner and sailor 
in the country. 

The recent acquirement of new terri- 
torial possessions in the China Sea, the 
Pacific and Atlantic oceans, has created 
the necessity for a great navy and af- 
forded new and exclusive opportunities 
for the development of our merchant ma- 
tine and oversea commerce. 

An efficient navy cannot be maintained 











without an adequate merchant marine. 
The excellence or deficiency of a mer- 
chant marine depends on the character 
of its personnel. 

If we are now to assume our natural 
position among the Powers of the 
earth as a first class naval and maritime 
nation we cannot afford to neglect our 
sailors. 

Experience has shown that it is easier 
to build ships than to train men to man 
them. 

Therefore Congress should not hesitate 


¢é¢]T’S snowing hard, Joseph,” re- 

marked Mrs. Pendergast. No re- 

sponse came from the depths of 
the Morris chair in which Mr. Pender- 
gast was outstretched. Not that Mr. 
Pendergast was asleep—he would have 
scouted the very idea—but merely enjoy- 
ing that delicious post-prandial snooze 
which to most men becomes indispensable 
after the cares of the day have stolen 
Arab-like away. 

Mrs. Pendergast, an attractive young 
woman of the large-eyed, ethereal, blond 
type, cast one reproachful glance at the 
good-looking miscreant whose name she 
bore, and returned to her novel. They 
had not been married very long, these 
two,and being of an exceedingly romantic 
temperament the increasing tendency of 
her beloved Joseph to fall asleep imme- 
diately after dinner caused her much se- 
cret anguish of mind. It had been fully 
decided between them that they were to 
be lovers to the end of their days, and to 
be lovers meant—well, it certainly did not 
mean this. However, being timid as 
well as romantic, the injured wife said 
nothing, but, as on previous occasions, 
after that one accusing glance returned 
to her book and in contemplation of the 
wrongs of “A Lady of Quality ” forgot 
for the time being her own. 

The house of the Pendergasts stood in 
the midst of an extensive lawn on a re- 
cently opened suburban street, several 
blocks from the main thoroughfare. The 
thickly-falling snow muffled such sounds 
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to enact such laws as will revive and en- 
courage the maritime spirit among our 
people, and make of our merchant ma- 
rine an adequate naval reserve, where 
trained and competent seamen may al- 
ways be found ready to defend their 
country. 

Then the Navy Department will be 
able to discard the present system of 
drawing recruits among landsmen, and 
our navy, if not the largest in the world, 
will be found the most efficient. 

RattimorE, MARYLAND. 






as might have come from outside. Even 
Matildy, the dusky goddess of the frying 
pan, had ceased her weird vocalism and 
dozed off with her feet in the oven. 

But after a time Mrs. Pendergast was 
interrupted in the midst of that remark- 
able scene where the flamboyant Clorinda 
is assuring the love-stricken Earl that, 
whatever other shortcomings she may 
possess, she is “ an honest thing,” by the 
whirring of the electric bell. Mr. Pen- 
dergast also sprang into a sitting posture 
with a guilty start. Who could it be on 
such a night as this? 

The ring was repeated, and a thud, as 
of some heavy object set down upon the 
porch, was heard. The stockinged feet . 
of Matildy made their reluctant way 
through the hall and two Afro-American 
voices were raised in lively controversy, 
ending in another thud, this time in the 
hall itself. A moment later the woman 
appeared at the library door, her ebony 
features clouded with the resentment that 
always accompanied any interruption of 
her personal ease. 

“De man’s done brung yer trunk, Mis- 
ter Pen’ergas’, en “lows he must speak 
with ye,” said she, muttering as she 
turned away: 

“ A-trompin’ snow en dirt into my hall 
fur me ter clean up, dis time o’night— 
scanlous ole nigger! ” 

“Trunk?” said Mr. Pendergast, ris- 
ing with a protracted yawn. ‘“ What 
trunk, Elaine? Were you expecting 
one?” 
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“Why, no!” Mrs. Pendergast an- 
swered absently. Then in a tone of dis- 
may, ‘Oh, Joseph, if it should be Aunt 
Culpepper! ” 

“Lord!” exclaimed Mr. Pendergast. 

Aunt Culpepper, let it be said en pas- 
sant, was an impending catastrophe, like- 
ly to happen at any time. It was with a 
look of lively apprehension, therefore, 
that Mrs. Pendergast rose and followed 
her husband into the hall. 

Just inside the door an aged negro was 
standing in a humble attitude, the melt- 
ing snow dripping from his ragged coat- 
tails and fosming pools about his broken 
shoes. In one hand he held a mangy cap, 
in the other a scrap of paper. 

““Evenin’, boss,” he began meekly. 
“T’se done brung yer trunk, en it sholy ‘ 
was a push up dis yer hill, thoo de snow, 
en I hopes you’se gwine be kin’ ’nuff ter 
gib de ole man a extry quarter, boss; I 
sholy does.” 

But neither Mr. nor Mrs. P. were pay- 
ing particular attention to the old man’s 
plea, being lost in contemplation of the 
thing he had brought into their midst. 

Few objects employed by civilized man 
possess greater capacity for expression 
than an old trunk. This one was particu- 
larly rich in suggestions. In its palmiest 
days it had been a trunk of mean estate ; 
now its condition was repulsively squalid, 
its presence in this artistic if modest 
establishment a positive affront. Yet a 
feeling of relief mingled with the disgust 
its appearance excited, for by no possi- 
bility could this distinctly plebeian object 
be associated with the patrician Aunt 
Culpepper. Mr. and Mrs. Pendergast 
breathed again. 

““There’s some mistake,” said Mr. 
Pendergast and breathed again. 

“ There’s some mistake,” said Mr. Pen- 
dergast finally. “ That thing doesn’t 
belong here. Take it away.’ 

“Why, boss,” stammered the old man, 
holding out the scrap of paper. “ Da’s 
de ’rections whah de man what gim me 
de check done gim me. I got a pllice- 
man back da on Seben street to read ’em 
off ter me, and’ agin on Fourteen’ street, 
en he showed me de way hyar, boss. 
"Deed he did—I reckon it’s all right. 
Mebbe some o’ yer folks is comin’, whah 
ye ain’t ’spectin’.” 

Mr. Pendergast gingerly took the 
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griiny paper from the man and held it to 
the light. His wife peeped curiously 
over his shoulder. 

* Why, it is your name and address, 
Joseph, sure enough!” she exclaimed. 

“T done tole ye so, boss,” said the old 
darky in an injured tone. 

“ And, Joseph—the handwriting——” 
timidly began Mrs. Pendergast. 

“Oh, don’t be idiotic, Elaine!” said 
Mr. Pendergast. Then, with a suspicious 
glance, “ Say, uncle, who gave you this 
address? ” 

“De gen’man whah gim me de check 
en de money, boss.” 

“ And where was it?” 

Then, seeing that the old man began 
to look scared, he added less sharply: 

‘Come now, uncle, tell a straight story, 
and let’s see if we can find out where the 
mistake is.” 

“Well, boss,” began the old man, “I 
was a stannin’ on Seben’ street wid ma 
push-cyart, *bout six o’clock, I reckon, en 
up comes a man——” 

“Colored or white?” interrupted Mr. 
Pendergast. 

“A kin’er ginger-colored man wid 
specs on, en he gim me a check en up en 
tole me ter go ter de B. en O. station en 
git a trunk en take it to de place writ on 
dat yer paper. En I did prezackly whah 
he tole me; but ef I’d a ’spishioned ’twas 
dat fur,en mos’ de way up hill, I wouldn’t 
a done it fur no quarter; en I sholy does 
hope youse gwine gim me one yo’self, 
boss! It sholy was hard on de ole man,” 
he added beseechingly. 

“ But it’s a mistake, I tell you, uncle. 
The trunk doesn’t belong here. There 
must be some other man of my name in 
the city.” 

“ But de number o’ de house is writ on 
de paper, boss,” persisted the old man. 

“So it is!” admitted Mr. Pendergast. 

There was a pause. Then Mr. Pender- 
gast felt his arm seized in a convulsive 
grasp. 

“Joseph! Joseph!” came in an awful 
whisper from his wife. “ You remember 
that dreadful trunk mystery in The Yel- 
low Journal last winter!” 

“Nonsense!” said Mr. Pendergast, 
the while a curious creeping sensation 
made itself felt in his spinal column. 
“Don’t be silly! Here, man!” he said 
sternly to the bewildered old darky. 
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“ This trunk doesn’t belong to any one in 
this house. Take it away from here, 
quick.” 

“ But whah’ll I take it to, boss? ” 

“ Back where you got it—or to the 
dump—any old place. Or keep it your- 
self. I don’t care what you do with the 
confounded thing, so you get it out of 
here. Here’s a quarter for you. Come, 
out with it, quick!” 

At this juncture attention was drawn 
to Matildy, who until now had been a 
mute but curious spectator of the scene. 
With rolling eyes and ashen cheeks she 
stood pointing at the spot where the 
trunk was standing. With one accord all 
eyes followed hers, to where from be- 
neath the trunk a crimson stream was 
making its slow way across the floor. 

There was an instant of horrified si- 
lence. Then: “I knew it! I knew it!” 
shrieked Mrs. Pendergast flinging her 
arms about her husband. “ My poor, 
poor Joseph!” 

Matildy, with a blood-curdling groan, 
fled to the kitchen, where she locked her- 
self in and began praying. violently. 

The old darky, with chattering jaws, 
stood riveted to the spot. 

As for Mr. Pendergast, after his first 
exclamation, which it would hardly be 
proper to reproduce here, he found. that 
his hands were full in more senses than 
one. 

It was a moment never to be forgotten. 
Something—indeed, several things— 
must be done, and promptly. What they 
were to be was another question. A 
score of suggestions rapidly succeeded 


, each other in his perturbed brain. Mean- 


time he was trying, without much success, 


to reassure his panic-stricken wife, who. 


continued to cling to him convulsively, 
uttering heartrending cries and disjointed 
exclamations. 

“ IT knew something awful was going to 
happen the moment I laid eyes on that 
dreadful thing!” she moaned. ‘And to 
think of any one choosing you to fasten 
the evidence. of this awful crime upon! 
My poor, poor Joseph! But, never mind, 
dear! J’ll stand by you to the end! If 
all the world deserts you, J never will! ” 

Mr. Pendergast was beside himself. 

“For Heaven’s sake, Elaine, do be 
quiet!” he begged. “I can’t do a thing 
as long as you cling to me and go on so. 
Hold on!” he shouted as the negro be- 
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gan fumbling at the door-knob. ‘“ Stop 
where you are!” 

“T’s jes’ gwine fur to git a p'liceman, 
boss!” chattered the old man. 

“Don’t you move a step until I tell you 
to,’ said Mr. Pendergast, sternly. Then 
in desperate tones : 

“ See here, Elaine, you’ll have to let go 
of me and stop screaming. Come, do be 
sensible, there’s a dear girl! So! Just 
lie there,” he added, unlocking her arms 
from his neck, and placing her on a 
couch in the hall, ‘“ while I see to this 
man. Here, you come with me, sir!” 

And, feeling that he was at last acquir- 
ing a mastery over the situation, Mr. Pen- 
dergast seized the shaking negro’s 
arm and led him unresisting to the but- 
ler’s pantry, where he locked him safely 
in. 
“ Here, you, Matildy, come out of 
there,” he then shouted through the 
kitchen door. ‘ You must run quick for 
an officer.” 

“Who, me?” wailed Matildy from 
within. “ Naw, indeedy, Mr. Pen’ergas’! 
I ain’t gwin thoo no hall ter git no orfi- 
cer!” 

“You can go out the back way, then, 
you confounded idiot,” shouted Mr. Pen- 
dergast. “Go on, I tell you, quick!” 

“Oh, Lawd, Mister Pen’ergas’, please 
don’ sen’ me! I’se dat skeered I cayn’t 
walk a step, ‘deed en ‘deed I cayn’t!” 
pleaded the woman. 

Mr. Pendergast was in despair, ren- 
dered all: the more intense by renewed 
cries from his wife, who continued to be- 
moan him as one already convicted of 
murder in the first degree. 

“All right, then,” said Mr. Pendergast, 
on reflection ; “ come and stay with Mrs. 
Pendergast while J go for an officer! ”’ 

“Oh, Joseph, you aren’t going to leave 
me alone in the house with that awful 
thing!” promptly interposed his wife. 
“T shall certainly die or go mad if you 
do!” 

Renewed hysterics on the part of Mrs. 
Pendergast. Renewed groans on the 
part of Matildy. 

“ Matildy, if you don’t come out here 
instantly,” shouted Mr. Pendergast in 
desperation, “ [’lli—I’ll break open this 
door and lock you into the pantry with 
the man and the trunk, too! Do you 
hear?” 


Thereupon the door was reluctantly 
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opened and the hapless Matildy trem- 
blingly emerged. 

Having by this time reached—and 
passed—the limits of masculine consider- 
ation for feminine sensibility, Mr. Pen- 
dergast picked up the limp form of his 
wife, bore it into the library and deposit- 
ed it on a couch, thrust Matildy into the 
room after her and, deaf to their united 
pleadings, returned to the hall. There he 
seized his hat and a police whistle that 
he had laughingly presented to his wife 
soon after their removal to this quiet 
suburb and with a shrinking glance at 
the red stream which had now broadened 
into a dreadful pool, rushed into the 
street. For a moment he stood looking 
about him in hopes to discover some 
chance pedestrian whose aid he might 
claim, but not a human form was in sight. 
Nor were there any neighbors within rea- 
sonable distance, and Mr. Pendergast 
therefore made his way as hastily as pos- 
sible through the blinding snow toward 
the main street. 

During the five minutes’ walk his mind 
swiftly reviewed the situation. He was 
not an imaginative man, nor one easily 
upset, but the thought of what that trunk 
might and undoubtedly did contain 
caused cold drops to start from his brow. 
It looked as if one of those terrible crimes 
that every now and then startle the com- 
munity had again been committed, but 
why he, a quiet, law-abiding citizen, 
should have been selected out of a popu- 
lation of a quarter of a million people, to 
be made a sharer in any degree whatever 
in the notoriety attached to such a crime 
passed his comprehension. 

He could only conjecture that his name 
had been chosen from the city directory 
on account of his residence being at a 
distance from the center of things, thus 
giving the malefactors time to escape 
from justice. No doubt the ginger-col- 
ored man with the glasses was the chief 
criminal, and was by this time miles away 
from the city. Of course there would be 
no great difficulty, Mr. Pendergast felt, 
in proving his own innocence, but mean- 
time it was immensely annoying, and be- 
sides the prominence into which his 
modest name would be dragged he 
dreaded the consequences to Mrs. Pen- 
dergast. The situation was nothing less 
than terrible. 

Hastening his footsteps, Mr. Pender- 
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gast finally reached the corner where his 
street joined the thoroughfare, and blew 
a shrill blast on his whistle. To his in- 
tense relief there was an almost imme- 
diate response, and the unusual circum- 
stance of not one, but two, policemen 
being on hand when wanted made itself 
manifest as their burly forms loomed 
through the intervening veil of snow and 
hurried toward him. 

Mr. Pendergast lost no time in narrat- 
ing what had taken place as the three 
hastened toward his residence. 

“T saw the nigger with his push-cart, 
myself,” said one of the officers, “ and 
read the address off for him, sure enough, 
just as he told you. You’ve got the old 
man all right, you say?” 

“ Locked in the butler’s pantry,” said 
Mr. Pendergast. 

Entering the hall, the two officers 
scanned the trunk with professional keen- 
ness. 

“ Blood, sure enough!” said one of 
them, stooping over the gory pool a mo- 
ment. 

He straightened his ponderous figure 
and eyed, first his colleague, then Mr. 
Pendergast, his expressionless counte- 
nance quite unmoved. 

“Consid’ble heavy for its size,” said 
the other officer, hoisting the trunk by 
one handle. He was a keen-eyed man 
with a face whose normal look was one 
of humor. Even now he seemed incapa- 
ble of viewing the situation with proper 
seriousness. His twinkling eyes darted 
from one face to the other and thence to 
every object within sight, almost merrily, 
before meeting the stolid gaze of his col- 
league. 

Meantime Mrs. Pendergast, whose 
curiosity got the better of her nerves, 
came out of the library, followed closely 
by Matildy. 

“Tsn’t 1t awful? ” she remarked, tear- 
fully. 

The officers of the law looked at her, 
Number One with a non-committal stare, 
Number Two with a reassuring grin. — 

Then they looked at each other again. 
“We'll have to take him in charge, I 
reckon, eh? ” said Number One. 

“ T reckon we will!” said the other. — 

With a shriek Mrs. Pendergast again 
flung her arms about her husband’s neck. 
“T knew it! I knew it!” she sob 


““ My poor Joseph! ” 
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“ Oh, no, ma’am,” Officer Number Two 
hastily put in. “It’s the old fellow as 
brought the trunk that we want. Don’t 
worry yourself, ma’am! Your husband 
is all right.” 

“IT wish you wouldn't act so—so silly, 
Elaine,” said Mr. Pendergast in a nerv- 
ous aside. “ Do try to calm down a lit- 
tle. I’m in no danger. Come, sit down 
there while I get the old man.” 

Mrs. Pendergast, controlling her emo- 
tion in a measure, sank upon the couch. 
Mr. Pendergast, accompanied by the big 
officer, proceeded to unlock the pantry 
door, and the abject figure of the wretch- 
ed old darky wabbled painfully into the 
hall. 

“That’s him,” said Officer Number 
Two curtly. 

“T’se innercent, gen’men!” quavered 
the old man. “ I’se ez innercent ez Ba- 
laam’sass! I was a-stannin’ da on Seben 
street wid ma push-cyart wenn up comes 
a ginger-colored man wid specs——” 

‘Never mind, old man,” broke in Num- 
ber Two, with a grin. “ You needn’t be 
scared. Nobody won’t do nothing to you. 
You'll only be held as witness. It’s the 
ginger-colored man we'll be wanting, I 
reckon.” 

“Thank ye, boss!” 
darky. ; 

The keen-eyed man stooped again over 
the gory pool and seemed to study it 
closely. Mrs. Pendergast, who had 
joined the group, closed her eyes with a 
sickening shudder as the officer, after a 
moment, dipped his finger into the pool, 
brought it to his nose, and then—incon- 
ceivable horror—to his tongue! 

“ Say, Prouty,” he exclaimed, straight- 
ening himself up suddenly, “s’pose we 
ta a look at what’s inside the trunk, 

ev? ”” 

He spoke excitedly, his face crimson, 
his body shaking as with some suppressed 
emotion. 

“Wall, I don’t know——” began the 
big officer doubtfully. 

“ Oh, that’ll be all right, Prouty,” hast- 
ily interposed the other, giving him a 
nudge, “I'll take the responsibility. 
Say, you,” addressing the colored wom- 
an. “git a hatchet or something.” 

“Mebbe the lady had better retire,” 
suggested the large officer solemnly. 

“No,” said Mrs. Pendergast, firmly. 
“I prefer to remain with my husband.” 


faltered the old 
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“ But Elaine, dear———” protested Mr. 
Pendergast. 

“ Joseph, I will stay,” said the wife he- 
roically, putting her trembling hand 
through his arm. “At such a time as 
this my place is at your side! ” 

“Oh, Lord!” reflected Mr. Pender- 
gast. Then, aloud, “Get the hatchet, 
Matildy! ” 

The woman obeyed; Officer Number 
Two seized the weapon, the ramshackle 
lock yielded without much effort, and the 
lid of the trunk was raised, revealing a 
ghastly sight—a confused mass of femi- 
nine apparel soaked and steeped in the 
same awful crimson fluid that stained the 
floor. 

There was a simultaneous outcry. Mrs. 
Pendergast after one shuddering glance, 
buried her face on her husband’s shoulder 
again. The rest of the group stared in 
horrified amazement at the man who had 
opened the trunk. Had he gone mad? 

With a laugh that, under the circum- 
stances, had a truly awful sound, he was 
recklessly overhauling the contents of the 
trunk. 

“ Of all the fakes,” he roared, pulling 
about the ensangined garments, “ if this 
ain’t about the jolliest I ever come across! 
Look, Prouty! Look, Mr. Pendergast! ” 

Still laughing, he held out his reeking 
hands filled with some thick crimson 
substance. 

“Don’t you see?” he shouted, between 
bursts of laughter. “It’s—oh, Lord, 
it’s too good! It’s—it’s—damson pre- 
serves!” 

And it was damson preserves—the bot- 
tom of the trunk was full of it, mingled 
with fragments of broken jars. 

It was some time before order was re- 
stored. 

“ But there’s one thing to be cleared 
up yet,” said Mr. Pendergast, finally. 
“ How on earth did he get my address?” 

“ That’s so,” said the big officer, look- 
ing puzzled. 

“Say, Prouty, let me see that paper 
agin,” said Officer Number Two. “By 
George!” he cried, after examining it a 
moment, “ if here ain’t another address 
on the other side! J-e-n—Jenny, J-a— 
Jackson. That’s it, Jenny Jackson, twen- 
ty-five hundred and nine Eleventh street. 
There you are! We've been lookin’ at 
the wrong side of the paper all the time, 
see?” 
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“Wall, Lawd!” said the old darky, 
who since the dénouement had miracu- 
lously revived. “I ’member now de man 
whah gim me de check did say somp’in 
‘bout "Leven street, en Jackson, sho’ 
nuff!” 

“Well, by Jove!” cried Mr. Pender- 
gast, “I begin to understand the whole 
thing now! The ginger-colored man is 
my barber! We were needing a laun- 
dress, and I asked him to send me cne, 
and gave him my name and address. He 
wrote the address for the push-cart man 
on the back of the same scrap of paper. 
There’s the whole thing in a nutshell! ” 

“It certainly is one on you, sir!” re- 
marked Officer Number Two joculariy. 

There was a general laugh in which 
Mr. Pendergast rather sheepishly joined. 

The old man, happier for a comforting 
dram and a crisp bit of legal tender, to 
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which his pocket had long been a 
stranger, was sent off with the unfortu- 
nate trunk, and the officers were invited 
into the dining room to partake of Mr. 
Pendergast’s hospitality, after which they 
departed in high good humor, leaving the 
Pendergast household to settle down: to 
its accustomed tranquillity. 

* k * K 

“ Joseph, dear!” 

Mr. Pendergast, snatched from the on- 
coming wave of slumber, muttered a 
sleepy “ What!” 

“You know, dear, when I tried to say 
something, and you told me not to be so 
idiotic——” 

“ Well, what of it?” 

“JT—I was going to say that—that I 
thought that handwriting looked like 
yours all the time!” 

Wasurincron, D. C. 


* 


Planning the Art Side of an Exposition 


By Sophia Antoinette Walker. 


N agreeable presentiment of results 
at Buffalo pervades studio talk as 
artists gather in their winter 

haunts. They say the directors of the 
Pan-American Exposition wanted it 
beautiful, began about it in time, took ad- 
vice, selected the right men, and did 
other unusual and righteous things. <A 
glimpse into the studios of two: of the art 
directors who give a year’s time to the 
work reveals the synthetic and intelligent 
methods foreshadowing an artistic re- 
sult only equaled in breadth and unity by 
the World’s Fair of ’93. 

To review briefly what we have all 
read, a committee of seven architects have 
the buildings in hand, while one of them, 
Mr. Carrere (Carrere & Hastings), un- 
dertakes the planning of the grounds. 
While the authorities of the Paris Ex- 
position were obliged to leave their 
esplanades as flat as a tennis court, Mr. 
Carrere has combined artificial lakes, 
winding drives, a monumental bridge, 
terraced fountains, sunken gardens, a 
tree-bordered water way by which one 
may go all around the Exposition, a 
stadium or propyleum; and, of course, 
a midway, and minor red-roofed build- 
ings set in shrubbery by the lakes. A 


magnificent coup d’eil has been arranged 
in the axis of the grounds; from a bridge 
two hundred and fifty feet in span, with 
lofty piers crowned by equestrian groups, 
the eye passes across this diversity of 
plaza, garden and fountain to the elec- 
tric tower, a hundred feet higher than 
that of Madison Square Garden, sur- 
mounted ‘by a figure of “ Light ” twen- 
ty-five feet high and flanked by colon- 
nades. 

The basins, terraces and sculptures — 
between suggest the Grandes Eaux of 
Versailles, and with the power of Niag- 
ara at command the electric effects will 
be unequaled. Indeed, electricity and 
Niagara—the evolution of man until he 
is in position to control such forces— 
are the dominant thoughts of the color 
decoration and sculpture. There is pro- 
gressive advance from the strong, prim- 
itive coloring of buildings nearer the en- 
trance to the delicate white, green. and 
gold of the exquisite tower by Mr. J. G. 
Howard (Howard & Cauldwell) ; and 
from the “Fountain of Kronos” and 
“ The Savage Age,” by Mr. Boyle, to the 
monumental fountain, “ The Genius of 
Man,” by Mr. Paul H. Bartlett, and Mr. 
Adams’s “ God of Light” on the hights 
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of the great tower. The unity of this 
plan is due to the co-operation. of Mr. C. 
Y. Turner, director of eolor, whose ap- 
pointment was suggested by the Society 
of Mural Painters at the request of the 
Exposition authorities, and Mr. Karl Bit- 
ter, appointed director of sculpture at the 
suggestion of the Sculpture Society, both 
of them in close touch with the architects ; 
the evolutionary idea being the sugges- 
tion of Mr. Bitter, it is said. 

Whoever passes down the Hudson or 
crosses the Forty-second Street Ferry 


MODELING A TOWER FOR THE BUFFALO 
EXPOSITION, 


has seen a round-towered, crenellated 
castle crowning the Palisades, and any 
one who climbs to it up the face of the 
crag rejoices that the most fecund dec- 
orator in American sculpture, an Ameri- 
can with a decided German burr, is in 
possession; the Mr. Bitter who has be- 
come, for the time being, the Macy of 
Sculpture, as he laughingly says. It was 
he who arranged the subjects for the 
three hundred pieces of sculpture—tho 
it was a committee of the society which 
assigned the subjects to the men—and it 
is his talent for organization which makes 
the quarter of a million dollars go near- 
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ly as far as the million spent at Chicago. 
In 1893 each sculptor had hired a big 
studio in which to enlarge his own model ; 
now all the models are put into staff un- 
der Mr. Bitter’s supervision by the aid 
of a most ingenious and simple “ pointing 
machine,” recently invented by a young 
American. It is used while the wooden 
frame work of the colossus is nailed to- 
gether, and then round nails are driven 
into this frame where the pointer indi- 
cates, so that they shall come nearly to 
the epidermis of the finished statue. The 
sculptor then cries “ Plaster,” and the 
small boy runs thither with a shallow 
bowl of water sprinkled with plaster of 
paris. Excelsior is swabbed about in 
this, and stuck on the wooden frame 
work, keeping well below the surface 
suggested by the nail heads. When all 
is.gone over in this way, and the lion, for 
instance, appears in a sheep’s clothing 
of whitened excelsior, with nail heads 
sticking out of all the important points of 
his anatomy, he is taken off the pointing 
machine and given over to one who 
works free hand from the model, throw- 
ing on great masses of plaster with a big 
knife, modeling, hatcheling, chiseling it 
to the finer shape while still damp, final- 
ly painting it with a smooth coating of 
plaster. Thus are pigmy models a yard 
high translated into colossi. 

The models themselves show anew that 
our School of Sculptors is efficient and 
numerous and keenly alive to the great 
opportunities offered to treat ideal sub- 
jects ina large way. Three of the great- 
est sculptors, Mr. St. Gaudens, Mr. Mc- 
Monnies and Mr. D. C. French, will be 
represented only by work done for other 
occasions ; the two first on account of ill- 
ness, the third because of his absence 
abroad to attend the unveiling of his - 
magnificent bronze equestrian ‘‘ Wash- 
ington” at the Place d’Jena, at Paris. 
(Do we not recall how, when, by French 
usage, he was ignored at the ceremony, 
the American girl-art-students shouted 
his name and would not be appeased un- 
til he came forward and bowed acknowl- 
edgment?) The plaster of this statue, 
of which we were allowed to see the tail 
before the United States pavilion and the 
nose from the Seine boats, will find more 
hospitable placing at Buffalo. Messrs. 
Bartlett, Barnard, Bitter, Niehaus, Mar- 
tiny, Grafley, Adams and a score of 
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others insure the excellence of the special 
work. 

In Mr. C. Y. Turner’s studio a force 
has been busy all summer making detail 
drawings, about one hundred and fifty in 
number, from the architects’ exteriors, 
lavishing color especially about the door- 
ways and leading the color scheme up, 
with the green of Niagara always the 
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the tower, also shown in our illustra- 
tions, may well claim to be the clou of 
the architectural and color schemes, as 
the monumental fountain, the “ Phoebus ” 
and the equestrian groups by Mr. Bitter 
on the bridge, are the keys of the sculp- 
tors’ scheme. 

The banners, escutcheons, devices and 
flags which are to give color notes in the 


MINIATURE MODELS OF EXPOSITION BUILDINGs. 


dominant note, from the primitive colors 
of the Ethnological building to the re- 
finements of white, green and gold of the 
Electric Tower. The roofs will in gen- 
eral be corrugated and red, some of them 
imitative of faience tiling. Miniature 
models on a table perhaps twelve feet 
squarearrangedasseen in our illustration, 
with frizzy green trees along the line of 
the encircling canal, are used to test the 
combined effect. The larger model of 


generally unpainted interiors are under 
the charge of Miss A. J. Thorpe, who has 
been associated with Mr. Turner for 
some time in decorative work. 

The symmetry and breadth of the gen- 
eral plan in architecture, landscape gar- 
dening, color and sculpture point to a 
fraternal forwarding of the arts such as 
have resulted from the past world’s fairs 
in this country, and the onward impulse 
will hardly be less than theirs. 


New Yorx Ciry. 


The All-Mother. 


By Minna Irving. 


RIENDS may forget to lift the latch, 
And fickle Fortune jilt thee, too, 
Thy handsome lover ride away 
Some morning in the diamond dew, 
But still upon the hawthorn tree, 
The coral buds will blow for thee! 


The poison from a serpent-tongue 
May blight thy name forevermore, 
But still thy garden will extend 
As kind a welcome as before. 
The lilies pure will still uphold 
To thy sad eyes their hearts of gold! 


Oh, Nature! 


The thievish years will steal thy youth, 
Upon thy head will strew their snows, 

And on thy rounded throat will leave 
Their finger-marks, but still the rose 

Will lift above its emerald crest 

Its fairest blossom for thy breast! 


Though lone and friendless thou shouldst die 
And not a tear upon thee fall, 

Nor any stone protect thy dust, 
Yet spring would weave a velvet pall 

Of thickest moss, and o’er it strew 

The little violets bright with dew. 


great all-mother thou,— 


Thy night distils as rare a pearl 
To deck the cripple’s single rose, 
As for the gardens of the earl. 
Thou hast a kiss for every smart, 
A balm for every wounded, heart! 


Tarrytown, N. Y, 





Human 
By John 


I. 


T was about a couple of hours after 
| midnight, one cold December night, 
when I left the editorial quarters of 
the Times (New York), wearied with 
brain work, or, let me say, with thinking, 
writing, handling “copy,” revising gal- 
ley proofs, and looking after many 
things. When I got down stairs, on the 
Nassau Street side of the old Times 
building, I saw a gang of six or eight 
ragged and chattering urchins sitting at 
the open iron grating under which was 
the subterranean press rooms from 
which arose the hot steam and hot air 
that were warming up the shivering 
urchins, whom some people would call 
“brats.” 

I stood at the door for a minute look- 
ing at the gang which the gaslight from 
below brought into view. 

“Hallo! fellows!” I cried. 

“Hallo, yerself!” was the squeaking 
reply. 

“See here,” said I, after a few mo- 
ments, speaking in a lower tone, and 
fumbling in my pocket. “ See here, I’ve 
got some money to give away!” 

“ Give it to me,” yelled two or three of 
the urchins at once, as they sprang up. 

“No ye don’t, mister!” cried one of 
the others, as he shook his fist in the faces 
of those who had first made outcry. 
“Give it to that little fellow in the cor- 
ner; he needs it bad.” 

“And so say we all of us,” chirped 
the gang. 

The “ little fellow in the corner” rose 
from the hot iron grating which had 
warmed his bones. He was black; he 
was a hunchback; his face was gaunt; 
he grinned; he was in tatters. He said 
his name was Napoleon Bonaparte. 

The money wasn’t much; he got it. 

“Thank ye, boss!” he lisped, as his 
eyes glistened on that wintry night, and 
as the whole gang laughed, giggled and 
chuckled, happy as the little black hunch- 
back who had now got out of the corner. 

This is the whole of my story. If the 
reader doesn’t see what it signifies, it is 
not told for him. But perhaps there are 
some ragged brats who have more true 
religion in them than some fat nabobs. 


Nature. 
Swinton. 


“Let’s go, me chums,” said Napoleon 
Bonaparte, and the gang of fellows ran 
along Park Row (I watched them) till 
they got to that famous grub-shop in a 
cellar where they “ don’t give bread with 
one fish ball,” and where was first heard 
that memorable order from a hungry cus- 
tomer to a waiter: “ Pork and beans! 
Gi’e me a big chunk o’ pork and don’t 
stop to count yer beans!” 

I shouldn’t wonder if my gang had a 
great time there for a half hour or more, 
and then took a snooze somewhere. 

Well, I guess that, by this time, all . 
those brats are up among the angels in 
the skies, for they all looked as if they 
ought to be translated at once. 


II. 


My next story may be less satisfactory, 
for it shows that Human Nature has two 
sides. 

The scene of it is in Brooklyn, some 
parts of which, as is well known, are in- 
fested by roving gangs of young rap- 
scallions, who take a Satanic delight in 
tantalizing defenseless pedestrians, jeer- 
ing at them, bearding them, throwing 
mud or other things at them, running 
around them, knocking off their hats, or 
otherwise subjecting them to annoyance 
and suffering. No well-governed city 
would let such rowdies run at large, but 
Brooklyn lets them. 

A ricketty old man was slowly wend- 
ing his way along an ice-clad street one 
night last winter, when a gang of ten or 
a dozen boys; ranging in age from eight 
to eighteen years, caught sight of him. 
They began yelling at the old man as he 
plodded along the block. They threw 
snowballs at him. They “ made faces ” 
at him, as they ran in front of him, 
hooted as they ran behind him, and, see- 
ing some spoiled refuse in the gutter, 
flung it at him. 

Did you ever hear of more shameful 
conduct or more depraved young 
roughs? 

Mind you, I was told these facts by 
the old man himself. 

He got angry at his tormentors; he 
railed at them; he cursed them; he was 
“hopping mad;” he called for help. It 
was all in vain, 
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Now it happened that the old man 
slipped on the ice-clad sidewalk; he fell 
heavily ; he groaned ; he bled in the face; 
he tried to get up, fell again, groaned 
still more, lay prone, and it seemed as 
tho he was done for. 

Presto, change! The pitiful sight 
touched one of the rapscallions, and an- 
other of them, and all of them. They 
gathered around him, as he lay prostrate, 
bent beside him, spoke softly to him, shed 
tears as they looked at him; wiped the 
blood from his gashed face; got him on 
to his feet, treated him as gently as if he 
had been their loved father, helped him 
as he tottered to his home, accompanying 
him all the way, told him how sorry they 
were, and offered to do anything they 
could for him. 

This was the last of that gang of rap- 
scallions, who, after all, as it would 
seem, were not totally depraved or ut- 
terly lost. The gang had become 
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ashamed of itself at the sight of helpless- 
ness and suffering. It broke up. And 
now, as I was told by the old man him- 
self, whenever a former member of the 
gang sees him in the street, he treats him 
with the utmost respect. 

It may be doubted whether any one of 
these members is yet wholly sanctified, 
for even the Methodists say that a good 
while is needed for sanctification; but I 
am told that all of them are getting along 
pretty well, and that one of them is 
known to have “ punched the head ” of.a 
sinner bigger than himself whom he saw 
maltreating an old beggar. And wasn’t 
this an evidence of piety? 

But I cannot, at this moment, think of 
any neat sentence into which to put the 
moral of this last story. Perhaps one 
could be found in the “ Institutes.” 

“ So long!” as the Bard of Pauma- 
nok used to say. 

Brooxtyn, N, Y. 


A French Naval View of American War Ships. 


By P. A. M. LeBris, 


SEcoND 1n CoMMAND oF FRENCH NortH ATLANTIC SQUADRON AND CoMMANDANT OF First Ciass Cruiser ‘‘ SucHET”’ 


HAVE just examined the latest types 
of the American battle ships through 
the courtesy of the American naval 

officers, and am highly gratified at their 
mode of construction and their arma- 
ment. I have visited the United States 
several times, and remember the class of 
war ships such as the “ Newark ” and the 
“Charleston.” The United States has 
certainly made great progress in its navy, 
yet I think it will be admitted that they 
have not reached the highest point in ord- 
nancejor ammunition. 

The smokeless powder, which I under- 
stand has only recently been adopted by 
the Washington Government, originated 
in France. There is not a vessel in our 
navy which does not utilize it entirely. 
The explosive known as melinite was in- 
vented in France, and the lyddite which 
has been used by the English in South 
Africa recently is but a form of this com- 
pound. 

I have examined what are called the su- 
perimposed turrets on the “ Kearsarge.” 
They form a revolution in naval construc- 
tion, and I am not prepared to give an 
opinion as to their merits until they have 
been tested in actual warfare. In none 


of our ships is utilized this form of tur- 
ret construction and none has_ been 
planned either by Great Britain or the 
Continental Governments, as far as I am 
aware. I think they will prefer to wait 
a while before trying this form of con- 
struction. The main objection which I 
can see to it is what I believe has already 
been advanced by some of the American 
naval officers—a shell aimed properly 
might destroy the effectiveness of all four 
guns in the turret under certain condi- 
tions, which is what might be called a 
very great risk. 

We are making rapid progress in 
France in naval construction, and I be- 
lieve it is the policy of the Government to 
keep the French fleet up to the highest 
standard, judging by the plans which 
have been prepared. Within six years, 
or the time that has elapsed since my own 
ship has been built, many improvements 
have been carried out and the “ Suchet” 
is not considered among our “ modern” 
war ships. We are using electricity more 
and more on shipboard, and the tendency 
is to make our ordnance of the most pow- 
erful caliber which can be used with ef- 
fect in the navy. 





LITERATURE. 


Cromwell as Seen by an Eng- 
lishman and an American.* 


EXCEPT in some minor particulars 
these volumes tell the same story. Mr. 
Roosevelt tells it more as a story in a 
volume which will have great attraction 
for the general reader. He is perpetual- 
ly drawing on the present time for illus- 
trations, to add point, vivacity and intel- 
ligibility to the life he is writing. 

Mr. Morley’s work is more elaborate, 
done with more of the carefulness and 
sober dignity of history. It enters more 
deeply into the problems of the times and 
the special difficulties of the Common- 
wealth and the Protector. Neither of 
these writers remains under the spell, once 
so potent, by which the Earl of Claren- 
don’s History dominated the whole Crom- 
wellian tradition. Nor are they wholly 
admirers of Carlyle, or imitators of Ma- 
caulay. The emancipation from evil tra- 
dition which one of these historians be- 
gan by the bold brilliancy of his strokes 
and the other carried on by the meteoric 
splendor of his genius Mr. S. R. Gard- 
iner completed by the breadth of his 
learning and the solidity of his judgment 
in his three volumes on the “ Great Civil 
War,” and a fourth on “ Cromwell’s 
Place in History,” volumes which no so- 
her writer on Cromwell would venture 
to neglect, nor differ with without a good 
(eal of cautious re-examination. Mr. 
Morley’s volume was published in the 
Century Magazine and the other in 
Scribner's. Both are splendidly illus- 
trated, each with a full gallery of por- 
traits reproduced from originals of high 
interest in the best possible way. They 
add much to the value and attractive- 
ness of the volumes. 

The personal portrait of Cromwell, as 
presented by the two authors, is very 
much the same in both. He was gentle 
in his feelings, quick to pity and inclin- 
ing to the gentler view. He hated war, 
and was sincerely anxious there should 
he none between Englishmen and the 

x 
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‘LIVER CROMWELL. By Theodore Roosevelt, 
bner’s Sons. pp. 260. $2.00. 





Scotch, or with Holland. He preferred 
much to do things in gentler ways by the 
prevalence of moral force, which he said 
secured broader, deeper and more dur- 
able results. But when he had to strike 
his hand was heavy and his blows hard. 
He was patient, and widely different 
from Napoleon in this—that he was ac- 
cessible to counsel and never suffered 
from that impatience of plain truth tell- 
ing which is the besetting infirmity of 
men intrusted with absolute or despotic 
power. 

Mr. Morley writes that “It is hard 
to resist the view that’Cromwell’s revo- 
lution was the end of the medieval rather 
than the beginning of the modern era.” 
He shows again and again in his search- 
ing analysis that he had little of that 
faith in progress which “ became the in- 
spiration of a later age.” In the same 
way “ his respect for public opinion. . . 
the drawing force of modern govern- 
ment, was strictly limited.” He was not 
a democrat in any modern sense, as this 
saying of his will show (p. 224): “ It is 
the general good of the kingdom that 
we ought to consult. That’s the ques- 
tion, what’s for their good, not what 
pleases them.” 

Still, scattered through Mr. Morley’s 
pages are many Cromwellian sayings of 
very different tenor, as, for example, this, 
which Mr. Morley rightly calls the root 
of all external liberty. “ It will be found 
an unjust and unwise jealousy to deprive 
a man of his natural liberty upon a sup- 
position he may abuse it.” And again 
this, which contrasts only with the Clar- 
endon portrait of Cromwell and not at all 
with Cromwell as we study him in Mr. 
Morley’s and Mr. Roosevelt’s chapters: 
“What we get in a free way, it is better 
than twice as much in a forced, and will 
be more truly ours and our posterity’s.” 

All this gives some color to the quite 
different view taken by Mr. Roosevelt. 
He writes (p. 6), “ We must keep ever in 
mind the essentially modern character 
of the movement if we are to appreciate 
its true significance. Fundamentally, it 
was the first struggle for religious, po- 
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litical and social freedom as we now un- 
derstand the term. There re- 
mained among the forces of reform 
much of what belonged to previous gen- 
erations. In addition to the modern side 
there was a medieval, too. Just so far 
as this medieval element obtained the 
movement failed. All there was of 
good and of permanence in it was due to 
the new elements.” 

There is not so great difference be- 
tween these two authors after all. Mr. 
Morley gives him out as a medieval man 
compounded with large modern elements. 
Mr. Roosevelt will have it that he is a 
modern man, tho in his make up many 
a root and fiber run back into medieval 
times. 

This difference of the two standpoints 
impresses itself, however, in the books 
and, as is intimated above, gives Mr. 
Roosevelt’s chapters a vital charm, which 
is not at all possible in a work developed 
with the elaborate fullness and: thorough- 
ness of Mr. Morley’s. No baseless apol- 
ogetics are undertaken by either author. 
Some blots have to remain, the working 
out of the elementary medievalism that 
was in him and his times, says Mr. Mor- 
ley; the survival of medieval barbarism 
neither he nor his times had outgrown. 
The reader will choose between when he 
has found the difference. 

In both authors the Puritan character 
stands out towering above the age that 
gave it birth, and an inspiration and an 
ideal to all ages that follow after. 


‘SB 


Professor Paine’s Trinitarian 
Evolution.* 


PRoFESsoR PAINE has __ suddenly 
emerged from the long seclusion of a 
student as a vigorous and well equipped 
writer on theological science. As Pro- 
fessor of Church History at Bangor The- 
ological Seminary for some thirty years 
he has devoted himself to quiet and care- 
ful study ; until, familiar with the sources 
and authorities, he now steps into the 
arena assured that he can speak with 
authority. This is his first serious work 
for the public, and nearly half of it has 
appeared already in The New World. 


» *A CriticaL History oF THE EvoLuTIon OF TRINITARIAN- 
ISM AND Its OuTcoME IN THE New CuristoLocy. By Levi 
Leonard Paine. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $2,00, 
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But this volume carries on the subject 
and supplies a discussion of the historical 
development of the doctrine of the Trin- 
ity, which for clarity and suggestive- 
ness has not been surpassed for many 
years in the field of American theology. 

The radical nature of Professor Paine’s 
conclusions will startle the reader. Re- 
jecting John’s Gospel as unhistorical and 
written by some other John than the 
Apostle, and also the prologs to Matthew 
and Luke, he begins with Jesus, the son 
of Joseph and Mary. The second stage 
of the evolution is found in the opening 
chapters of Matthew and Luke, which 
are called “later additions ” and prod- 
ucts of legend historically inconsistent 
with the rest of the Gospel. 

This is the position when Paul enters 
and the third stage of the evolution be- 
gins. The first two are distinctly Pales- 
tinian, but this third, which is intro- 
duced by the Epistles of Paul and He- 
brews, is marked by the intrusion of 
Greek thought. Paul had a Greek train- 
ing and was acquainted with Greek phil- 
osophic literature. Whether he had read 
Philo or not, he was at home in the at- 
mosphere of his thought. His doctrine 
of a mediator comes from, Philo, and 
thus, with Paul, began that infusion of 
Greek thought into Christian theology 
which was destined to change its whole 
character, tho it still left Jesus in the po- 
sition of a mediatorial Messiah, exalted 
above men and angels, “ not clothed with 
the supreme attributes of Deity,” but 
placed “next to God in nature, honor 
and power.” In other words, the Apostle 
is made out a high Arian, which would 
seem to be the author’s own position. 

Passing from Paul to the post-apos- 
tolic age, Professor Paine comes to the 
historic development of Trinitarianism. 
He begins with Athanasius and Origen, 
and carries the study of the development 
of the doctrine down to our own time. 

Professor Paine draws a sharp distinc- 
tion between the Greek, or Athanasian, 
and the Latin, or Augustinian, doctrine 
of the Trinity ; and here he takes time to 
show the serious error made by Pro- 
fessor Allen in his “ Continuity of Chris- 
tian Thought,” who has quite reversed 
their positions, and has been followed by 
Professor Fiske in his “ Through Nature 
to God,” and by other writers. Clement, 
Origen and Athanasius held to the di- 
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vine transcendence, and thus to a com- 
pletely dualistic apprehension of spirit 
and matter. They were Platonists, and 
their doctrine of the Logos was based on 
Platonic dualism, which required a 
Logos, a mediator between the Creator 
and the created. But Augustine came 
under the influence of Neo-Platonic and 
Stoic ideas, including philosophic Mon- 
ism, and so divine immanence. To be 
sure Augustine escaped Pantheism, the 
logical outcome of Monism and im- 
manence, for he was compelled, as a be- 
liever in the Scriptures, to accept the 
world as a free creation of God, tho not 
in time, instead of a necessary evolution 
of the divine essence. The Augustin- 
ian philosophy prevailed as Greek was 
forgotten, and in New England theology 
there has been a growing development of 
the doctrine of the Trinity, most keenly 
and shrewdly analyzed. The Greek 
theology had preserved the distinct and 
separate personality of the Father and 
the Son, which Augustine’s Monistic 
tendencies led him virtually to identify. 
This is followed by Dr. Hopkins, who 
makes the Jehovah of the Old Testament 
the whole Trinity, and Jesus the same as 
Jehovah, while the three persons of the 
Trinity, like Augustine, he refuses to 
define. He denied the subordination of 
Christ and yet taught his eternal gen- 
eration. Emmons declared eternal gen- 
eration to be “ eternal nonsense.” But 
we cannot follow Professor Paine in his 
discussion of the speculations of Stuart, 
Harris, Joseph Cook, etc., till he comes 
down to the latest school of pseudo-ortho- 
doxy which goes unto wild Monism and 
Patripassian Sabellianism, among whose 
exponents he counts Abbott, Brooks, 
Gordon, Strong, Whiton and Bradford. 

The latter half of the book is given to 
a consideration of the new theological 
method and the materials for the new 
theology, especially in the direction of 
Christology and Atonement. He di- 
vorces utterly theology, which is a 
science, from religion, which is a life. He 
sees that we are in the midst of a vast 
revolution in our ways of reaching the- 
ological truth, partly from the methods 
of science and partly from the conclu- 
sions of historical and biblical criticism. 
He differs from the current exponents 
of a new theology in that he sees—and 
we thank him for the keen vision—that 
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philosophicat Monism must end in Pan- 
theism, or Materialism, which are differ- 
ent phases of the same theory, which pos- 
tulates a single substance, developing 
either physically or spiritually. If there be 
but one substance it must be either matter 
evolving mind, or mind evolving matter. 
So the new theology will stay the tide of 
Materialism, and also combat the ma- 
terialistic notions of a hereditary taint of 
human nature, and the Materialism of 
much eschatology. It will sharply dis- 
tinguish the religious act of faith from 
the intellectual act of belief, and so end 
the conflict between religion and science. 

The strength of this book is in its his- 
torical method; and this makes it the 
more difficult to criticise its dogmatic 
conclusions, where dogma and _ history 
meet, as they do in the doctrine of Scrip- 
ture and of Christ. But we owe Pro- 
fessor Paine unbounded thanks for his 
courage. He blinks nothing. He hides 
behind no cloud of rhetoric. What he 
means he says right out quite as plainly 
as Professor Briggs. He nowhere tries 
to preserve the form of an old orthodoxy 
where he has discarded its substance. 
And he is absolutely clear in his own 
thinking, and when he has wandered 
from the belief of the old creeds he 
knows it. Here he is the true son of 
Emmons or Finney. It is a comfort to 
read one who hates a fog of words. His 
differences from the current theology of 
the creeds are so radical as to be start- 
ling. Christ he believes to be the nat- 
ural son of Joseph and Mary. The 
prologs to the Gospels of Matthew and 
Luke he regrets as later and mythical. 
John’s Gospel is for him not history, nor 
was it written by the Apostle, but was the 
product of the middle of the second cen- 
tury, when Philonian and Plotinian Neo- 
Platonian were invading the Church. 
John’s Gospel shows a stronger touch of 
this element with its Logos doctrine than 
do Paul’s Epistles, which indicate it es- 
pecially in the importance they give to a 
“ mediator,” Philo’s word. 

With the old theology of the Trinity 
goes the old. Christology, whether it be 
the Anselmic or some Governmental 
theory. The fatherhood of God and the 
religious leadership of Christ take the 
place of the old doctrines—Christ’s mis- 
sion is the expression of the love, not 
the wrath or justice of God, and the phi- 
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losophy of salvation appears in the par- 
able of the Prodigal Son. 

It is easy to arraign this volume, and 
not difficult to question or to criticise it 
on various points. It appears to us that 
Professor Paine has yielded, on the date 
of John’s Gospel, more than historical 
criticism requires. It is another kind of 
criticism that asks, p. 348, whether 
“such a transcendent mystical gospel 
could have been written by one of the 
Galilean fishermen;” and how, p. 364, 
“the Aramaic ‘ unlearned’ character of 
John can be made to fit into the highly 
learned Greek philosophical character 
of a Fourth Gospel.” If John lived to 
extreme old age in the Greek city of 
Ephesus (which Paine denies), having 
been ever since Paul began preaching 
under the influence of Greek philosophy, 
we see no reason why he could not have 
absorbed it and developed into the mys- 
tical writer of the Gospel. But as to the 
date the author is hardly consistent. On 
p. 9 the Lewis Syriac version of the in- 
troduction to Matthew’s Gospel is put 
“as early as the middle of the second 
century,” which would put the original 
text earlier still. But on p. 17 John’s 
Gospel is said to be perhaps earlier than 
this portion of Matthew, which must 
carry it back very nearly or quite to the 
traditional date, instead of-being (p. 
359) probably later than the middle of 
the second century. Paul’s doctrine of the 
Holy Spirit, and so of the Trinity, may 
have been indefinite, as is stated on p. 
21, but the Trinitarian benediction of 2 
Cor. 13:14 (p. 22) is not the only case 
in which he recognizes such a doctrine, 
as in Rom. 15: 30, “ I beseech you, breth- 
ren, by our Lord Jesus Christ, and by the 
love of the Spirit, that ye strive together 
with me in your prayers to God for 
me;” and see a similiar passage, 1 Cor. 
6:11. When Professor Paine says, p. 
273, that the new theology, historical and 
inductive, in its doctrine of God, “ starts 
with a concrete personal being, an in- 
tuition of the moral consciousness,” we 
question whether he is not getting as far 
out of history or induction as does Pro- 
fessor Samuel Harris, whom he criticises. 

What we value the book for is its at- 
tempt to subordinate the deductive to the 
historical method, for its vigorous at- 
tack on the current Monistic philosophy, 
and its distinction between credal and 
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spiritual faith as Christian tests. But 
we cannot but be startled at its easy ac- 
ceptance of high Arianism, its rejection 
of the virgin birth of our Lord, and of 
half the miracles, and its late date of 
John’s Gospel. That it is an epochal 
book we will not say, but it must be dealt 
with in all future discussions of the sub- 


ject. 
a 


War AND Lazor. By Michael Ani- 
tebkow. (New York: Longmans, 
Green & Co. $5.00.) This book is a 
distinct disappointment. The inter-re- 
lations of war and labor form a subject 
of vast interest and importance—a theme 
on which there might well be made, in 
this day, some permanent contribution to 
the world’s thought. But this author, 
tho he requires 578 pages to give his mes- 
sage, has furnished little that bears di- 
rectly on his subject. On each of num- 
berless statements and conclusions ad- 
vanced the reader will pertinently make 
comment: “ This may be true enough, 
but what has it got to do with the mat- 
ter?”’ We cheerfully concede the au- 
thor the possession of a tremendous 
amount of erudition, tho some of it, we 
must sorrowfully say, is exceedingly bad 
erudition. He has read widely, and in 
some cases thoroughly ; but when, for in- 
stance, he refers to “ America’s war for 
independence in 1812” and to our “ two 
wars with Mexico,” he gives striking 
proof of how much more estimable it is 
to know a few things well than to know 
many things badly. His spelling of well- 
known names is inexplicable. Karl Marx 
appears invariably as “Carl Marks;” 
Schaffle appears in many guises, but rare- 
ly in the right one. Hugo Grotius suf- 
fers “a sea-change into something rich 
and strange,” and becomes “ Gracius.” 
Perhaps the best of these alterations 1s 
that of the name of Ricardo, who shines 
forth as “Richard.” No printer or 
proofreader can possibly be blamed for 
the reiteration of such errors. The au- 
thor’s English is also surprising; it con- 
stantly suggests the craftsman working 
in an unfamiliar material. But worse 
than his construction is his use of a ter- 
minology never before employed, we be- 
lieve, in political science. When, for ex- 
ample, he speaks of “ Government econ- 
amy ” he does not mean cheapness of ad- 
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ministration, but State intervention in in- 


dustry. One could cover this page with 
similar instances. A careful reading of 
the volume from cover to cover reveals 
the author’s general proposition as this: 
that increased deadliness of armaments 
does not lessen the chances of war; but 
that free trade and free migration would 
do so. 


THE Book or Sun-D1ats. | Original- 
ly compiled by the late Mrs. Alfred 
Gatty. Now enlarged and re-edited by 
H. K. F.Eden and Eleanor Lloyd. Cloth. 
Decorated cover.  Rubricated title 
page. Guilt top. Small.folio. Pages 
529. (New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany. Price, $10.00.) The Book of 
Sun-Dials was originally written by Mrs. 
Gatty, who died in 1873. It is now re- 
issued, with the incorporation of a mass 
of new material from the hands of Mrs. 
Gatty’s daughter and her former asso- 
ciate, Miss Lloyd. There is no human 
invention more ancient or more interest- 


ing than is the one which has so mag- 


nificently inspired the present volume. 
The research upon the subject of Sun 
Dials revealed in the book has been 
omniverous and exhaustive, and the text 
leaves little, of the smallest interest, un- 
told in the field covered by it. Sun Dials 
of all ages, nations and countries pass il- 
lustratively and descriptively before the 
reader as moving pictures with the turn- 
ing of the book’s pages, and the published 
achievements of specialism in Sun Dials 
are of necessity more or less compre- 
hended in reading. Dial mottoes, con- 
sidered by Charles Lamb to have been 
even more affecting than epitaphs, have 
been painstakingly collected and tabu- 
lated, and instruction in the very con- 
struction of these superannuated time 
markers is provided, so that the present 
book absorbed and mastered, one is 
rightfully entitled to a certificate of pro- 
ficiency, or, if you please, to a Sun Dial 
Diploma. To many the Sun Dial is now 
entirely unknown, and yet once (in 1776) 
it figured upon the nation’s currency to- 
gether with the very terse motto, “ Mind 
Your Business.” The few among us 
with personal recollections of utilitarian 
Sun Dials know them only as geomet- 
tical instruments, generally sadly lack- 
ing as to ornamental garnishment, even 
as was the case pictorially upon the con- 
tinental currency. During the art treas- 
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ure period of the Renaissance, however, 
the best Sun Dials were not thus lacking 
in the beautiful. On the contrary, they 
were objects exceedingly decorative, as 
some notable survivals very plainly 
show. The book is handsomely and ef- 
fectively illustrated, and conspicuously 
shows what can be accomplished by en- 
thusiasts. It immediately takes its de- 
served place as standard. 

MEMOIRS OF THE CounTEsS PotocKa. 
Edited by Casimir Stryienski. Author- 
ized Translation by Lionel Strachey. II- 
lustrated. (New York: Doubleday, 
McClure & Co. $3.00.) This large vol- 
ume is attractive reading. It is brim- 
ming over with vivacity altogether 
charming. The author, who belonged to 
a Polish royal family, gives her remin- 
iscences with a certain chic and tact 
which bear the reader lightly along. Na- 
poleon and a large number of important 
political personages are chatted about, 
and the events great and small of a most 
stirring historical period are mixed up 
with those delightful trivialities with 
which a woman, and especially a French 
woman, is wont to amuse herself even in 
the midst of revolutions, massacres and 
reigns of terror. The memoirs were 
written at Warsaw and in the French 
capital, and have much to do with social 
affairs, balls, parties, salons and in- 
trigue. The countess had a long life, the 
latter part of which was gaily spent in 
Paris. She seems to have been a good 
woman, much sought after. She died at 
the age of ninety-one. 


A WomMAN TENDERFOOT. 
Gallatin Seton-Thompson (New York: 
Doubleday, Page & Co. $2.00). The 
author of A Woman Tenderfoot is the 
wife of Mr. Ernest Seton-Thompson, 
whose out-of-doors books have been so 
successful. Mrs. Seton-Thompson may 
well stand upon her own merits, how- 
ever, for her work carries with it a gen- 
erous vivacity and a compelling personal 
influence. The sketches cover numerous 
phases of a woman’s experience in camp 
and by field and flood in many of the 
wildest regions of the West. Mrs. 
Thompson rode and tramped gun in 
hand ; she shot wild game; she associated 
with professional woodsmen and hunt- 
ers ; she killed a rattlesnake with a frying- 
pan; she robbed dead Indians of their 
rings and other trinkets—indeed, she did 
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many surprising things. And she de- 
scribes them all with an enthusiasm that 
is infectious. The book is profusely and 
beautifully illustrated. 

RusSIA AND THE Russians. By Ed- 
mund Noble. (Boston: Houghton, Mif- 
flin & Company. $1.50). The interest 
at present abroad touching all that per- 
tains to Russia and all that her motives 
and policies may signify attaches at once 
to a book like this. Mr. Noble does not 
attempt exhaustive history, but he makes 
a good, clear, strong sketch in which we 
see the main outlines of Russian national 
evolution, and from which we receive a 
valuable impression of Slavonic life and 
tendencies. The style of the book is not 
good. Split infinitives and other marks of 
carelessness mar the diction. Still the in- 
formation most useful to the student is 
forcibly given. A good index renders 
aid to the hurried reader. 

THE MONITOR AND THE NAvy UNDER 
STEAM. By Frank M. Bennett. (Bos- 
ton. Houghton, Mifflin & Company. 
$1.50.) This is a short, clear and meas- 
urably complete history of the “ Moni- 
tor” and the revolution in naval opera- 
tions and naval architecture which has 
followed the successful introduction of 
iron-clad steam war ships. The author, 
while handling his subject with a view to 
the popular understanding, gives many 
drawings which show in a scientific way 
the progressive steps of invention and 
construction. We are led along the path 
of science from the “ Monitor” to the 
“Oregon” and the armored cruiser 
“New York.” Meantime the history of 
the United States Navy as a great war 
machine is admirably sketched. Many 
illustrations accompany the text, and 
there is a full index. 

THE WiLp ANIMAL PLAy FoR CHIL- 
DREN. With Alternate Reading for Very 
Young Children. By Ernest Seton- 
Thompson. (Philadelphia: The Curtis 
Publishing Company. 50 cents.) This 
is a little play in which animals are sup- 
posed to be the dramatis persone. Chil- 
dren take the parts and dress themselves 
to represent the various animals. The 
drama is a lively one, and will furnish 
good amusement. Excellent illustrations 
showing the characters in their wild cos- 
tumes serve to suggest the make-up nec- 
essary to a proper presentation. It is a 
very attractive book for the holidays. 
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Pebbles. 


WHat a great lot of good space for ad- 
vertising on the back of tombstones that is 
never used !—Aichison Globe. 


....Editor: “Is there any of that sauce you 
made for the cabinet pudding left?” Wife: 
“T believe so, dear. Why?” Editor: “I’m 
all out of mucilage.”—E-xchange. 


....Pirate Captain: “ By the beard of Cap- 
tain Kidd, this will be a hot fight!” Cabin 
Boy: “ Particularly, sir, if we put a stove in 
the side of that vessel.”—Harvard Lampoon. 


....Minister: “ So you saw some boys fish- 
ing on the Sabbath, my young man. Did you 
do anything to discourage them?” Small 
Boy: “Yes, sir. 1 stole their bait.”—Ex- 
change. 


....first citizen: “ Our pastor had quite a 
controversy with a minister from Louisville 
over the higher criticism.” Second citizen: 
“You don’t say so? Any shootin’ ?—Brook- 
lyn Life. 


.. Johnny, with a bowie knife, 
Separated Ma and life. 
Now he’s in another mix, 
Ain’t he cute, he’s only six. 
—Cornell Widow. 


....' What is the difference between a man 
who has intermittent rheumatism and one who 
is well all the time, and lives at home with 
his mother?” “ One is well a part of the time 
and has rheumatism others, and the other is 
well all the time and has a room at his moth- 
er’s.”—-Youth’s Companion. 

..Claim, claim, claim 
Everything in sight! 
Claim, claim, claim— 

’Twill soon be Tuesday night. 
Don’t give up a single State— 

That is not the game; 

But still with heart and soul elate, 

Oh, claim, claim, claim! 

—Cleveland Plain Dealer. 

....One night I was awakened by my hus- 
band telling me that our little girl, two years 
old, had the croup. I immediately arose, took 
her up and began realizing the truth for her. 
My husband, who is not a Scientist, but who_ 
can say that he has outgrown many old be- 
liefs, was seized with fear, and said some- 
thing must be done for the child right away. 
. . . I requested him to read Science and 
Health aloud. After reading two or 
three paragraphs, he said, “ Isn’t that beauti- 
ful!” . . . I soon saw that all fear was 
gone, and in a few seconds the child vomited 
and was relieved. She soon fell asleep and 
was put back to bed. ; Before I could 
get off to sleep, however, the little one began 
again that hoarse, peculiar cough. It then 
flashed over me that I had not given thanks to 
God for what had been done. I arose again 
and read my Bible and Science and Health for 
a little while, giving all praise to God. My lit- 
tle one in the meantime fell asleep again, and 
awoke the next morning bright and happy, the 
croup having entirely gone.—Christian Science 
Journal. 
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Victory and Responsibility. 


THE defeat of Mr. Bryan by a major- 
itv of almost two to one in the Electoral 
College affords fresh proof of the intelli- 
gence and sound judgment of the Ameri- 
can people. They have placed the stamp 
of their emphatic disapproval not only 
upon the leading policies for which he 
stood, but also upon the methods and ap- 
peals by which he presented and sup- 
ported these policies ; altho this assertion 
requires some qualification with respect 
to the question of the Philippine Islands. 
His overwhelming defeat was surely 
foreshadowed when his party’s conven- 
tion, in response to his own demand, re- 
peated in its new platform the old dec- 
laration for the free coinage of silver at 
the ratio of sixteen to one. Upon that 
currency issue he had once suffered a 
great defeat and the condition of the 
country during the recent campaign was 
much less favorable for a patient consid- 
eration of so revolutionary a proposition 
than in 1896. He had promised ruin 
then. if the gold standard should be re- 
tained; but prosperity was now in evi- 
dence against him. His course during 
the campaign, as well as the character of 
his chief lieutenants, caused distrust. He 
persistently evaded inquiry as to that cur- 
rency declaration which had been placed 
in the platform in response to his own de- 
mand. The record of his own action 
concerning the Peace Treaty convicted 
him of inconsistency. His appeals to 
class prejudice and hostility deepened 
the impression that he was unsteady and 
shallow. His willing association with 
Croker left no room in the mind of thou- 
sands of men for a belief that he was a 
sincere advocate of decency and honesty 
in politics. 

Thus, as the election day drew near, he 
was continually repelling independent 
men of high character to whom the Gov- 
ernment’s policy concerning the islands 
was intensely objectionable and who pre- 
ferred his project for the solution of the 
Colonial problem. They could not vote 
for him. A host of them voted for Mr. 


McKinley, while regarding his treatment 
of the Filipino question with the greatest 
aversion. Therefore we cannot say that 
the people have emphatically rejected 
Mr. Bryan’s plan and policy for the 
Philippines. This issue was so dom- 
inated by other questions in many minds 
that the result of the election does not 
show how the vote would stand if what 
may be called the Colonial policy, free 
from association with other questions, 
should come before the nation at the 
polls. We believe, however, that the pol- 
icy of the present Government at Wash- 
ington would be clearly sustained. 
Other influences affecting the result in 
some measure might well be considered 
in an exhaustive review of the campaign 
—such as the return to their party of a 
considerable number of Democrats who 
voted for Mr. McKinley in 1896, the de- 
cline of Populism in certain States be- 
yond the Missouri, the approval of -ex- 
pansion in the Pacific by the people of the 
Pacific slope, and the traditional hatred 
of some of our citizens for England—a 
hatred inflamed by any indication of the 
friendly association of our Government 
with that of Great Britain—but the rul- 
ing and decisive influence was that of the 
firm conviction that Mr. Bryan was un- 
steady, unsafe, shallow and demagogical ; 
that his prominent associates were un- 
trustworthy; that the acceptance of his 
silver doctrines would be dishonorable 
and disastrous, and that the whole Bry- 
anite movement was in effect an attack 
not only upon the prevailing prosperity, 
but even upon the principles of law and 
order. 

Let us look forward. The prospect is 
bright. The silver nightmare has passed 
away. Dead and buried we believe the 
silver free coinage issue to be. We 
should be thankful that the decision of 
the people was so emphatic. Mr. Bryan 
has only 13 electoral votes (those of the 
mining States of Idaho, Montana, Col- 
orado. and Nevada) outside of the 112 
from the eleven Southern States which 
were so surely the property of the Demo- 
cratic party that he did not visit them, 
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and the two border States of Ken- 
tticky and Missouri. The people have 
given the leaders of the Republican party 
a free hand by increasing its majorities 
in both branches of Congress. Those 
leaders have a grand opportunity to 
prove that they are worthy of the trust. 
With this freedom. of action comes great 
responsibility. It was not a partisan vic- 
_tory. It was won, says the President, 
“not by a single party, but by the people 
of all parties.” This is admitted by Gov- 
ernor Roosevelt and Senator Hanna. 
But it is well known that the policy of 
the Republican party with respect to cer- 
tain questions of great importance is 
sharply disapproved by a great number 
of men who voted for the continued su- 
premacy of that party at the White 
House and in Congress. All honor to 
these men for their faithful performance 
of a duty that to many of them was in- 
tensely distasteful. 

This should not be forgotten: by those 
who are to exercise the power thus ob- 
tained. Some lessons may profitably be 
learned by them from the criticisms and 
arguments of these somewhat unwilling 
supporters during the campaign, and 
even from what was said and done by 
open political foes. There are gaps in 
the Gold Standard law. These should 
be filled. Honest and earnest criticism 
of the work of the Government in the 
Philippines, and of the Government’s 
purpose there, so far as it can now be 
defined, should be considered and have 
such weight as it deserves. Concern- 
ing what are called trusts there should 
be a searching official investigation. The 
case appears to us to be one for inquiry, 
and the party should be true to’ those 
parts of its platform which relate to mo- 
nopolies. If it shall be ascertained that 
tariff duties enable the chartered com- 
binations to exact from our own people 
prices higher than those for which the 
protected products are sold abroad, then 
these duties should promptly be reduced 
or cut off altogether. Let us have fair 
play for everybody under the laws, 
whether it be the consumer of protected 
goods, the independent manufacturer 
with a small capital, or the shippers who, 
it is asserted by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, suffer by reason of unjust 
and unlawful discrimination in railroad 
freight rates. 
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The Government should carefully 
avoid any appearance of undue favor to- 
ward great aggregations of capital or as- 
sociations of capitalists. It is not sub- 
jected now, and may not be for some 
time to come, to the wholesome restraint 
of a well-organized and reasonable “ op- 
position.” We hope it will not need such 
a restraining influence ; but for the pres- 
ent it might well give the weight of such 
an opposition to the opinions and criti- 
cisms of thousands: of earnest men who 
cast Republican ballots, while in their 
hearts unable to accept the Republican 
policy. As for the relations of the:coun- 
try with foreign powers, we suppose that 
a continuance of the recent admirable 
management of them would be satisfac- 
tory to all good and reasonable men. But 
while Americans are enjoying the respect 
of the world by reason of the nation’s 
expanding power and the dignity and 
discretion which characterize the con- 
duct of its foreign affairs, their rulers 
and legislators should strive continually 
for the promotion of justice at home, in 
order that there may be no ground for 
reasonable complaint that the path of op- 
portunity for the young man of small 
means is narrowing, and that injustice is 
fostered under bad laws or by a failure 
to enforce good ones. 


a 
Indian Summer. 


Our fathers named this little break 
into colder weather Indian summer, for 
a very good reason. It counted more for 
them than it does for us. Their pastoral 
life was always short handed, and to get 
ready for winter was a serious task; and 
yet to be ready for winter was the ever 
present necessity where roads were poor 
and population scattered. Indian sum- 
mer seemed to them the hand of Prov- 
idence, thrust in to help the overworked 
farmer to tuck up the hem of the year. 
During its brief stay he instituted the 
happiest forms ot co-operation. The 
husking bee was a favorite method of 
combining social life with business. The 
whole of the people might come together 
—for there were no distinctions or 
classes. As a rule the most - honored 
were the surviving officers of the Revo- 
lution and the minister of the parish; 
but these were as sure to be at the har- 
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vest festivals as the farmers themselves. 
There were few distinctive artisans of 
any sort, except the blacksmith at the 
cross roads and a possible tinker who 
went about mending tinware and silver- 
ware. Where there was a village at all 
it was probably a half-way house; and in 
one corner of it was the post office. 
Around it were grouped a few cheap 
houses constituting a moderate sized 
hamlet. 

Co-operation is not a modern idea; it 
was a completely developed social plan of 
one hundred years ago. Not a house 
went up, not a field was mowed or 
reaped, and no other industrial work was 
carried on except by co-operative efforts. 
In the household there was the same 
spirit of united effort. Neighbors came 
together for sewing, knitting, spinning, 
dyeing, soap-making, weaving, apple 
paring, as well as apple gathering and 
potato digging. In this way a great deal 
of kindly sociality was secured without 
loss of time. There were even public 
newsgatherers—a not despicable lot at 
all, but persons specially qualified by na- 
ture to gather and tell the news. For 


their special advantage the sewing so- 
ciety and other co-operative gatherings 
could not be surpassed. 

-Of all these the husking bee was the 


favorite. The great barn floor was not 
only full of stacks, but they were stand- 
ing under sheds, and not seldom did they 
fill the dooryard of the farmhouse. 
Everywhere also piles of great yellow 
pumpkins were heaped up. Farm prod- 
uce in those days consisted mainly of 
corn, pumpkins and beans, with rye as 
the main cereal. Fine wheaten bread 
was a rarity. When the people, often to 
the number of forty or fifty, were to- 
gether, the pumpkins were used as seats. 
The husking went on for at least two 
hours; but the good old hour of nine 
o'clock was held to be sacred for rest. 
Piles of corn and piles of stalks on either 
hand showed the skillful manipulation of 
these men and boys—and women also; 
who had never heard of manual training. 
At eight o’clock came the feast of pump- 
kin pies and doughnuts and honey. Jokes 
were sometimes practical, but they were 
not rude. And then over the hills went 
the great family, pleased with doing a 
neighbor a good turn. 
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Indian summer still throws a few days 
of gold into our later autumn; but we 
have lost its oldtime meaning. To the 
boys it is the nut-gathering season; and 
to the villager it is the time for cleaning 
house and raking up the fallen leaves. 
What a wonderful gift of nature are 
these eddying brown piles, that hug up 
close under the hedges and fill the hol- 
lows. There is nothing that carries one 
back to boyhood so well as to kick one’s 
feet through the dry and rustling aggre- 
gations. The smell of beech leaves is 
delicious; it is better than the roses of 
June. No one should ever burn a leaf. 
They are woven on Nature’s most deli- 
cate looms, from the otherwise unpro- 
curable elements, and are dropped down 
as her contribution to the soil. It is a 
shame to turn the gift back again into 
smoke and gases. Yet this is what most 
of our villagers are doing. 

It is safe always to say that there is a 
wise and deep purpose in all that nature 
does. No fact is more demonstrable than 
that purpose runs throughout all events 
and all processes. 

* So thought I as October shook 
Her scarlet glory o’er my head; 
While beech-trees dropped a gentle shower— 
The happy squirrels’ winter bread.” 

Half a dozen trees still hold their fo- 
liage ; these are mostly English, or other- 
wise foreign-born; and so show their 
heredity. The English elm and English 
or Royal oak are especially persistent 
with their greens. In their native home 
the season is longer; and in our climate 
they cannot quite get over the habit of 
thinking it is still summer. As if in sym- 
pathy, a few dandelions half open their 
golden eyes in the sod about their roots. 
Now comes the glory of the barberry and 
the high-bush cranberry; while the 
mountain ash can hardly hold up its 
great branches of scarlet fruit. Birds of 
passage drop down out of the sky and 
dine freely from its liberal table. All 
winter these berries and fruits not only 
will please our eyes but draw to us our 
friends of the sky, the wax-wings, the 
robins and the pine grosbeaks. It seems 
quite possible to make our homes much 
brighter in winter by judicious planting, 
and at the same time to enable the birds 
to remain with us as freely as in the 
summer. 
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The People’s Rejection of 
Monopoly. 

IF ever it seemed that the tentacles of 
the octopus were about a state, such was 
the case when Mr. Reid, the railway mag- 
nate of Newfoundland, attempted to se- 
cure control of the legislature of the 
colony. He seemed to own everything. 
He had obtained the personal possession 
of all the railroads, telegraphs, with all 
their postal subsidies; his were electric 
power franchises, mining and lumbering 
rights, and he owned, in the interior and 
on the coast, lands nearly equal to the area 
of Massachusetts, with all their villages. 
He had wished to put all his property into 
a company, but the legislature had de- 
clined to allow it, except on condition that 
he would make large concessions. This he 
would not do, and he went into politics 
to elect men who would do his will. The 
election occurred last week, and Mr. Reid 
was overwhelmingly defeated: He had 
used his railroads and all his other hold- 
ings to seduce the citizens to elect the 
men he had nominated ; the result was his 
disastrous defeat, only one of his candi- 
dates being elected. The victory, in a 
small way, was more complete than was 
that of Mr. McKinley in this country. 

Every advantage that money and skill 
could give was on the side of the New- 
foundland boss, and yet his downfall is 
as complete as it is humiliating. It was 
proved that with an electorate aroused to 
its danger, money is not supreme. You 
cannot buy a people, even if you have 
bought its land. Give wealth its best 
chance, consolidate it to the utmost ex- 
tent, and yet it will not be supreme. For 
the comfort of this lesson we thank the 
voters of Newfoundland. 

We seem to have a different lesson, 
however, taught us in Montana. There 
two men of wealth, belonging to a single 
party, tried to purchase the United States 
Senatorship from the people through 
their legislature. One of the two knaves, 
named Clark, succeeded, and was sent to 
Washington. But the Senate refused to 
receive him, on the ground that he had 
gained the prize by bribery. Rejected 
there he returned to his own State and 
again sought election. By a profuse ex- 
penditure of money this Clark has se- 
cured the election of a legislature which 
will send him once more to Washington. 
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How he can have the callous effrontery 
to offer himself as associate of gentlemen 
who must despise him we do not see; but 
go to Washington he will, and inasmuch 
as bribery once removed—that is, 
through money paid to the voters and not 
directly to the members of the legislature, 
as before—is difficult to prove, we pre- 
sume he will be received. 

And yet, has not a legislative body, like 
the United States Senate, the right to re- 
ject an elected member on the ground of 
notoriously bad character, such as makes 
him unfit to be a companion of gentle- 
men? Mr. Croker killed a man in an 
election riot. Probably that would not 
exclude him; he was not tried and con- 
victed. But had he been convicted, sen- 
tenced to imprisonment for ten years, and 
after his release been elected to the Sen- 
ate, would not the Senate have been justi- 
fied in rejecting him? The Senate, under 
the Constitution, is the final judge of the 
qualifications of its members ;.and we do 
not see but that, in such a case, it could 
on general principles refuse to admit one 
who had been condemned of an infamous 
crime and had served out his punish- 
ment. Such a case is quite parallel with 
that of Mr. Clark. He has been once 
tried by the Senate for bribery. At great 
expense witnesses were brought from 
Montana, and the offense was proved to 
the jury of the Senate. The punishment 
was rejection, and it was inflicted. The 
man chosen by the Montana Legislature 
was denied his seat and sent back to his 
State a disgraced man, proved guilty of 
a most infamous crime. The Senate 
ought to have and to exercise the right to 
reject him now, even if he were elected 
this time without bribery, altho the brib- 
ery may now be presumed, on the ground 
that his membership would disgrace the 
Senate. His success is the most unhappy 
incident in the whole election of last 
week. 

But how happens it that the people of 
Montana suffered themselves to be 
bought, while those of Newfoundland 
did not? Because the success of Mr. 
Clark did not fetter them. It was a vic- 
tory merely of pride and not of greed. 
The success of Mr. Reid would have 
bound the business of Newfoundland 
hand and foot and given its control ut- 
terly into his hands. The people would 
have become tHe creatures of his will. 


| 











When wealth becomes thus arrogant, it 
may safely be expected that the people 
will rebel. 

ad 


The Number of Voters. 


How many people vote? In 1896, 
when the whole country was so deeply 
interested in the Presidential struggle, 
14,334,730 votes were cast—5,684,148 
people of voting. age stayed at home; 
some because they were sick or aged or 
infirm; others because they did not pos- 
sess the necessary educational or prop- 
erty qualification; some were just indif- 
ferent. How many there were of this lat- 
ter class no one can tell. A student of 
politics (Eltweed Pomeroy) recently 
gathered some figures in regard to this 
for the years 1888, 1892, 1894, 1896 and 
1898, which show some interesting re- 
sults. 

In 1896 the percentage of voters was 
71.7 per cent., and in 1898 54.7 per cent. 
National questions were involved in both 
elections, as Congressmen and Senators 
were elected in both years ; but in the for- 
mer year, the fact that a President was 
to be elected brought out 2,839,028 vot- 
ers more than came out in 1898 to elect 
Congressmen and State officials. The 
percentage steadily falls from Presiden- 
tial elections to local elections, altho the 
citizen comes in contact with his local 
government a hundred times to where he 
comes in contact with his national gov- 
ernment once, and yet so curiously per- 
verted is his political perspective that he 
ignores the former for the latter. 

South Carolina, Louisiana and Wash- 
ington had the lowest percentage of vot- 
ers both in 1896 and in 1898. In the for- 
mer year South Carolina polled but 
26.4 per cent; Louisiana, 23.7 per cent., 
and Washington, 20 per cent.! In 1 
the percentage in South Carolina fell to 
10.6 per cent., in Louisiana to 9.2 per 
cent. and in Washington to 15.6 per cent. 

Utah, Indiana, Virginia, West Vir- 
ginia and Iowa had the highest percent- 
ages in 1896, Utah leading with 113.1 per 
cent. Indiana had 100.5 per cent.; Vir- 
ginia, 98.6 per cent.; West Virginia, 
96.2 per cent.; Iowa, 90.6 per cent. At 
first it seems paradoxical that two 
States should have over 100 per cent., but 
this was perhaps due to the increase of 
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the voting population since 1890, when 
the last figures on this subject were col- 
lated. In Utah there is an additional ex- 
planation in the fact that there is now fe- 
male suffrage; while in 1890, when the 
census was taken only males were in- 
cluded in the estimate. 

The North Atlantic States show less 
fluctuation, altho Massachusetts and 
Rhode Island are far in the rear of New 
York, New Jersey and Pennsylvania. 
New York led this group of States in 
1896 with 78.8 per cent., New Jersey fol- 
lowing with 76.9 per cent. and Pennsyl- 
vania with 72.3 per cent. The close con- 
tests in the first two account for the high 
figures; but not in Pennsylvania, witich 
is overwhelmingly Republican. It may 
be due to the patriotism of the people, or 
to the peculiar methods followed in Phila- 
delphia, where it is possible for one man 
to vote 33 times in the same day and an- 
other 38 times, and for one election dis- 
trict.to start with 200 ballots already 
marked before the polls are opened. 

The average percentage for the whole 
United States of males of voting age 
who voted in 1896 was 71.7 per cent. The 
percentage for the North Atlantic States 
was 70.8 per cent., for the South Atlan- 
tic 71.4 per cent., for the Northern Cen- 
tral 79.7 per cent., for the Southern Cen- 
tral 67.9 per cent., for the Western 
States 47.8 per cent. The closer the con- 
test the larger the vote. In the Northern 
Central group every State was hotly con- 
tested. The high figures in West Vir- 
ginia and Maryland and North Carolina, 
where similar conditions prevailed, brings 
the percentage of the South Atlantic 
group close up to the average, notwith- 
standing the low figures of South Caro- 
lina, where contests are practically deter- 
mined at the primaries, which are much 
more generally attended. 

In 1896, in South Carolina, the. nine 
Presidential electors represented 68,907 
voters, and Pennsylvania’s 32 electors 
represented 1,194,355 voters. In the 
former State there were 7,655 voters to 
each elector, and in Pennsylvania 37,- 
323. According to the returns the South 
Carolinian voter had five times the in- 
fluence of the Peennsylvanian. If the 
number of electors each State was en- 
titled to was proportioned to the vote cast 
at the preceding Presidential election 
perhaps there would be a more general 
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exercise of the franchise or an elimina- 
tion of those unjust provisions which 
disfranchise so many citizens in some of 
the Southern States, or, better still, an 
improvement of conditions which make 
intimidation possible. Another suggested 
remedy is that of a direct vote of the 
people for President and Vice-President. 
This would eliminate the possibility of 
a minority President and would substi- 
tute direction for indirection—always a 
desirable policy in a Democratic com- 
munity. 
» 


The Americans in the Siege 
at Peking 


Our readers have already seen and 
will remember the magnificent eulogy 
paid by Minister Conger to the Ameri- 
can missionaries who were his compan- 
ions in the siege they underwent at Pe- 
king. Without their help and their or- 
ganization of the native Christians, es- 
cape would have been impossibie. Later 
reports illustrate and emphasize what 
he said in that letter of thanks to them. 

Inarecent issue The Sun, of this city, 
devotes six long columns to the story of 
the siege, carrying it down to June 22d. 
The dependence on the intelligence and 
skill of the American non-combatants— 
that is, the missionaries—is made very 
clear. 

In the first place, they would not for- 
sake their native converts; and it was 
finally on the labor of these Chinese that 
the salvation of all depended. The En- 
voys did not feel it their duty to protect 
Chinese, and perhaps had to be indiffer- 
ent, but the missionaries allowed and en- 
couraged their converts to follow them. 
The civilians, including seventy Ameri- 
cans, had gathered at the Methodist com- 
pound, and were notified that they must 
proceed to the British Legation, at twen- 
ty minutes’ notice. So the procession 
started, the hostile Chinese looking on; 
first twenty American marines; then the 
American women and children; then the 
117 school girls ; then the Chinese women 
and children; then a party of German 
marines, bearing their interpreter, wound- 
ed when Minister Ketteler was mur- 
dered; and the missionaries armed with 
rifles or revolvers brought up the rear. 
“ Not a woman wept, not a child whimp- 
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ered.” One of the American marines, 
looking on with admiration, remarked : 
“ The missionary society that appointed these 


ladies to take care of these Chinese knew what 
they were about, for certain.” 


Minister Conger and all the members 
of the American Legation did all that 
was possible for the refugees, who had 
to stop there for two hours while on their 
way to the British Legation, and here 
Mrs. Squiers, wife of our First Secre- 
tary, provided all a luncheon, and then 
told them to help themselves to all the 
supplies of food which were gathered 
there, and take them to the British Lega- 
tion. 

Now comes a most remarkable fact. 
The British Legation was found to be un- 
fortified. The 79 British marines, sud- 
denly sent up from the coast, did not, 
know what to do. They were boys of 
twenty to thirty, and their officers had 
only their willing bravery, and no mili- 
tary training. The British Minister, Sir 
Claude MacDonald, applied to one of the 
Americans whom he knew as to whom 
among them he could depend upon for as- 
sistance in the innumerable matters that 
required attention in the now crowded 
quarters. He was told that the mission- 
aries had already before coming to his 
Legation appointed committees to take 
charge of everything, and that compe- 
tent men could be summoned in five min- 
utes, who had acquired successful ex- 
perience. Within an hour a dozen com- 
mittees were appointed, the previous 
chairmen being retained, reinforced by 
able coadjutors. An American Congre- 
gational missionary, Mr. E. G. Tewks- 
bury, was the indefatigable and omni- 
present chairman of the general commit- 
tee, other members being taken, one each 
from the British, French and Russian le- 
gations, and the Customs department. 

Now came the work of fortification, 
which was independent of all control ex- 
cept that of the British Minister, and 
this was confided not to a soldier, but, as 
our readers have already been informed, 
to an American Methodist missionary, 
Mr. Gamewell. He had the advantage 
of two years of technical instruction at 
the Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute, and 
two more in the same studies at Cornell 
University, before devoting himself to 
missionary work. Little had he imag- 
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ined that it would. become part of his 
mission work to fortify the British Lega- 
tion at Peking and defend it against the 
attack of the Chinese Empire; but so it 
was. His long and varied experience 
with numerous forms of Chinese con- 
struction, with the strength and possibil- 
ities of Chinese materials, and with the 
management of Chinese labor, made his 
service invaluable, and without it defense 
would have been impossible. He was 
everywhere on his bicycle directing the 
laborers and making the Legation as 
nearly impregnable as the conditions 
would allow. He is one of the men to 
whom our Government and that of other 
nations should give medals and honors 
in recognition of their services. 

On the work of a dozen committees on 
food supply, on the registration of Chi- 
nese and foreigners, on the furnishing 
and distribution of labor, the health and 
even the lives of every foreigner and 
Chinese depended—and it is clear that in 
all this the Americans did their part, the 
civilians as well as the marines and other 
soldiers. When the full story of the 
siege is finally compiled no. small part of 
the honor of the defense will go to the 
versatile intelligence and close knowl- 
edge of the Chinese possessed by the 
American missionaries. Those who 
lived and worked and fought at Peking 
are worthy companions of those who suf- 
fered a martyr’s death. No more tragic, 
wonderful and glorious story is told.in 
all the history of the Christian Church, as 
it is without parallel in the history of na- 
tions. 

r] 


Now Deal With the Bosses. 


THE Presidential election has again il- 
lustrated the power of discussion backed 
by conscience. to overthrow mischievous 
designs and to humiliate unworthy lead- 


ers. Of-the first we speak elsewhere. 
Attention must now be fixed once more 
upon the relation of the people to those 
leaders of “ practical politics” not con- 
templated by the constitution or created 
by statute law—namely, the bosses; our 
only real imperators, the only creatures 
whose existence and function threaten to 
make imperialism a practical issue. 
Possibly we exaggerate, but we think 
We speak only sober truth in saying that 
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civilization has never presented a more 
shocking spectacle’ than that which is 
flaunted to-day by the second city of the 
world -in population, the first in energy, 
progressive activity and promise. 
centre of learning; of art and of ethical 
enthusiasm, the home of a multitude of 
the strongest intellects and most forceful 
moral personalities of the New World, 
endures a government unspeakably vile, 
conducted by men more brutal than the 
beasts of the field, and who excel the 
Patagonian savages chiefly in their 
knowledge of the arts of wickedness. 
New York City, with brains and energy 
enough in it to create the most efficient, 
the cleanest, the wisest and the most pro- 
gressive administration which the world 
has ever seen, has a government. that 
smells to heaven worse than the murders 
of Macbeth. 

But the election has shown that the 
people of this city are not unconscious of 
their humiliation. The returns proved 
that Tammany could not whip into line 
any Democrat who was not bound to the 
central organization by some form of per- 
sonal interest or sympathetic with it by 
reason of native viciousness. The Tam- 
many leadership promised Mr. Bryan a 
plurality of 80,000 votes in Greater New 
York, but it was unable to deliver the 
goods. And since the election the peo- 
ple have turned their instant attention to 
the question of ways and means to de- 
throne a boss whose very presence in the 
town has become intolerable. A thou- 
sand evidences show that the public con- 
science is again aroused, that keen and 
patient intelligence will be devoted to the 
mighty task of once more stamping down 
a power which has sprung from the de- 
praved, which rules by the depraved, 
which distributes spoils and _ licenses 
among the depraved and for the de- 
praved. 

These facts show that our boss system 
of government can be made responsible 
to an enlightened public opinion, and that 
it must be. Popular government. cannot 
be carried on without organization and 
leadership. Leaders competent to their 
tasks cannot be picked out in advance by 
a general show of hands. Leadership is 
established through the subtle operation 
of natural and social selection. The true 
leader forces his way to the front by 
experimental steps. Small successes in 
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dealing with men and in promoting meas- 
ures pile up cumulatively into great 
achievements and great power. But 
while the people cannot discover their 
leaders until the leaders have already 
manifested capacity and seized control 
of the political machinery, the people can 
and must say whether any leader shall 
continue in power. The people must 
find a way to dethrone the boss who uses 
his power for tyrannical or for vile and 
criminal ends. They must find a way to 
select from among competing party 
bosses those men who will be the agents 
of the people, and will govern for- the 
people, honestly and with wisdom. 

This can be done, and, we repeat, it 
must be done. Every decent citizen must 
wake up to the fact that the immediate, 
the paramount issue, the issue that real- 
ly and not in a few distorted imagina- 
tions involves the triumph of democracy 
or the overthrow of republican institu- 
tions by imperialism, is that of the re- 
sponsibility of the party bosses to public 
opinion and to the social conscience. So 
long as the bosses can play into each 
other’s hands and put up two opposing 
candidates both of whom are repugnant 
to honest voters, such responsibility can- 
not be said to exist. A way must be 
found whereby a candidate put forward 
by the machine can be sat on and anni- 
hilated if the people so desire, before the 
final nominations are made in anticipa- 
tion of election day. The bosses must be 
forced to put forward one candidate af- 
ter another until the rank and file of the 
party are satisfied to accept a candidate 
as a true representative,-for whom hon- 
est men retaining their self respect can 
vote. 

The way to accomplish this result can 
be found, and it must be found, without 
another moment of unnecessary delay. 
When it has been found the missing 
wheel in our political mechanism will 
have been put in its place, and the ma- 
chine will do the work that we have thus 
far been expecting it to do without see- 
ing our expectations fulfilled. When the 
voters of a party can set aside a would-be 
candidate, and thereby register a vote of 
want of confidence in the boss before final 
nominations are made, the boss will at 
last occupy, as he should and must be 
made to occupy, a position essentially 
like that of the responsible leader in a 
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parliamentary system. He can be called 
to account by the people, and compelled 
to do the people’s will. 

Speed the day when this shall be! And 
when it comes certain bosses in particu- 
lar, who now vaunt themselves and slap 
the faces of the people in this good State 
of New York, will live—if still above 
ground—thenceforward in “ innocuous 
desuetude.” se 


The School Line. 


WE used to hear much of Mason and 
Dixon’s Line, which divided the Free 
States from the Slave States. Since then 
we hear much of the color line; but the 
educational line is one that is less spoken 
of, but is of very great significance. Like 
the color line, it is one that ought to be 
blotted out. 

Before the Civil War there was no 
general free public school system in the 
Southern States. To nearly half of the 
population education was forbidden by 
law, while only the wealthier members 
of the other half were able to provide 
education in private schools or by tutors 
for their children. The result is seen to 
this day in the enormous illiteracy, white 
and black, in those States. It is to the 
eternal honor of the too much maligned 
carpet-bag governments, so-called, of the 
South, that with popular suffrage, they 
organized a free school system, the great- 
est possible agency to unify and civilize 
a people. 

The United States is no longer di- 
vided into two sections, one with and 
the other without a public school system; 
but it is divided into two sections, one 
with well developed and the other with 
poorly developed public schools. Think 
of great States that provide by law for 
no more than three or four months of 
public school, and then claim they are 
doing all they can afford. How can it be 
that illiteracy will not prevail? Think 
of great States that supply not a single 
free high school in one of their cities 
which a colored youth can attend. Think 
of an imperial State like Georgia that 
pays not one cent from its revenues for 
even its agricultural and normal college 
for colored youth, giving it merely one- 
third of the money it receives from Con- 
gtess for such institutions. These States 
pride themselves on what they do, and 
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they have much to say of their poverty, 
but they ought to be able to do more than 
a quarter as much for their public schools 
as Iowa or Minnesota does. 

This school line is a most serious men- 
ace to the country. But as long as it 
exists it imposes a stern duty on the 
benevolence of our people. Indeed, it 
compels a different kind of mission work 
to the south of it from that done to the 
north of it. In our Northern States the 
people can depend for common educa- 
tion, and that a Christian education, on 
the public schools; and the State will 
provide teachers through its fine system 
of normal schools. But in the Southern 
States not only are the public schools in- 
sufficient and their terms short, but the 
States utterly fail, as yet, to provide 
teachers. These teachers must be sup- 
plied by mission schools, and these 
schools supported by Northern benevo- 
lence. In the less favored sections, in 
the mountain regions and among the ne- 
groes everywhere, the churches, if they 
are to be intelligent and strong, must de- 
pend on such schools. 

Thus our Northern missionary so- 
cieties are doing two kinds of home 
work, one where they can confine them- 
selves to evangelical labor, to establish- 
ing and aiding churches, and the other 
where they must build and conduct the 
school as well as the church. Here is 
the dividing line between their activities. 
It takes a different kind of mission work 
and a different kind of supervision to 
extend religious privileges among the 
destitute white population of the moun- 
tains of Kentucky, Tennessee and North 
Carolina, or among the negroes of the 
entire South, from what it does in the 
Dakotas. This tends necessarily toward 
a geographical dividing line, the line of 
school development, in the work of mis- 
sionary societies. The color line and the 
school line necessarily and historically 
coincide. A society must work differently 
in the North from what it does in the 
South. In the North it must support 
churches; in the South it must also sup- 
port schools which will provide teachers 
and preachers. 

The Indians offer a separate problem, 
but very rapidly their conditions are be- 
ing assimilated to that of the people of 
the States, mostly Northern States, in 
which they are. In the past the South- 
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ern school line has swerved north to in- 
clude them; but sixty thousand of them 
are now on their allotments, and have 


_ the right to the ballot and to the public 


schools, even if they have not yet entered 
them in large numbers. But five years 
will make a great change, and the In- 
dians will be absorbed in the white popu- 
lation. Then the Indians will present 
no different missionary problem from 
other people, and will be aided by the 
same religious instrumentalities. 
& 


We are very glad to publish 
en the article by Professor 
wury. Hilprecht, the able director 
of this last expedition sent to Nippur by 
the University of Pennsylvania. It takes 
many years to explore such an enormous 
ruin. Nippur was one of the three sites 
to which the Wolfe Expedition of 1884-5 
directed especial attention, and this was 
wisely chosen by Dr. John P. Peters, Di- 
rector of the University’s first expedition. 
The first year’s work seemed an utter 
failure, it found nothing of account. The 
second year was a failure until just be- 
fore the end of the campaign, when the 
tablets were found by the wheelbarrow 
load, and the campaign was saved. We 
understand that it is in this same hill that 
Dr. Hilprecht and Dr. Haynes have now 
found this “temple library,” composed 
entirely of literary tablets, of which 19,- 
000 have been recovered, unfortunately 
mostly unbaked. The administrative sec- 
tion of the library, with its business ac- 
counts, was in another quarter. Of 
course it is a matter of years of study to 
decipher these tablets, and it will require 
the work of many scholars. 
Ss 


The time is ripe for 
planning a movement 
for the overthrow of 
Croker in New York, but the plans 
should be completed before the selection 
of a candidate for Mayor, which may 
well be deferred for at least six months. 
There ought to be without delay a con- 
ference of representatives of the several 
organizations which will take part in the 
work of dislodging Croker and reclaim- 
ing the city. The Republican party, the 
Merchants’ Association, the Citizens’ 
Union and other associations, together 
with the Anti-Tammany Democrats, 


To Move Against 
Croker 
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should be able speedily to find a common 
ground for agreement as to the work that 
is to be done. Union of all the opponents 
of Tammany will surely bring victory; 
division will mean defeat, as it did in 
1897, when Platt gave the city to Croker 
by running Tracy for Mayor against 
Low, the candidate of the reform forces. 
Platt’s recent proclamation that Mr. 
Coler will not be accepted by the Repub- 
licans is probably designed to cause such 
a division for the benefit of Croker. 
There has already been abundant evi- 
dence that the reformer in the Comptrol- 
ler’s office has incurred the hostility of 
both of these Bosses. Platt’s hurried 
and eager advocacy of an unwise project 
for giving control of the city police to a 
State officer at Albany also indicates a 
desire to help Croker, for the enactment 
of the proposed constabulary bill would 
give Tammany a sure home-rule majority 
at the polls. The advice of neither 
Croker nor Platt is required by the re- 
form forces, who should not permit a pre- 
mature discussion of candidates to inter- 
fere with the perfection of a plan of cam- 
paign. 
x 

The United States and Great 
Britain are natural allies, speak- 
ing the same language and having the 
same ideals. But that miserable Irish 
difficulty stands constantly in the way of 
mutual good feeling. No Minister we send 
to St. James can say a polite thing to a 
British audience without being hated for 
it by nearly every Irishman in this coun- 
try. If Lord Salisbury tells the Lord 
Mayor’s guests that he is glad that Mr. 
McKinley is elected, that sets every Irish- 
man bitterer than ever against our Presi- 
dent. Because they hate Britain, every 
Irishman delights in the victories of the 
Boers. For the sake of our own peace 
and comfort we need to have the Irish 
question settled. Like Cuba, it is a 
menace to our peace. If the British 
Prime Minister could take the liberty of 
saying that he was glad that one party 
here was successful over the other, we 
can at least reply that we would be glad 
to see Ireland harmonized with England, 
and a good deal may be done therefor by 
the new Parliament. The Irish Home 
Rule Party is once more compacted and 
under what seems to be efficient control, 
and help is expected even from Tories, 
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who sympathize with them in their de- 
mands for changes in the land laws, so as 
to facilitate purchase by tenants. 

8 


It is the same papers that have been 
persistently finding fault with Mr. Roose- 
velt on every possible occasion that are 
now shocked at the revelations made by 
the answer of Mayor Van Wyck as to 
his connection with the Ice Trust and 
the correspondence relating to it. They 
paint the sad condition of things, that the 
Chief Executive of the Empire State 
should be absent so long that he could 
take no action on the reply of the Mayor, 
and they regard it as something especially 
criminal that he should have accepted ad- 
vice from his official law adviser and 
from Mr. Odell not to publish the 
Mayor’s reply. But he did, tho they do 
not remember it, make it known publicly 
that he was willing the Mayor should 
publish it if he wished to, and he was 
perfectly justified in not publishing it 
until be was able to give his decision what 
he would do about it. He was out of the 
State, but he was out of the State on large 
public business, business larger than 
that of the State, business that had been 
put upon him against his will and by the 
representatives of a majority of the elect- 
ors of the State; and his absence from 
the State was indorsed by 145,000 plu- 
rality. This justification is too plain to al- 
low any excuse for the criticisms made. 

ed 

Elbridge T. Gerry’s work for children 
puts him in the fore-front of the bene- 
factors of the race. For some years he 
was counsel for the Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Animals, and then 
became founder of the Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Children, the 
presidency of which he has now resigned 
after twenty-one years of most faithful 
service. He affords an illustration of 
how a man who with wealth inherits an 
honored name can add luster to its dis- 
tinction. 

2 

The polite message of Mr. Bryan to 
President McKinley after the result of 
the election was known to him, with the 
response of Mr. McKinley, is among the 
pleasant incidents of a campaign that 
has been conducted courteously, on the 
whole, by the four candidates for the 
Presidency or Vice-Presidency. 
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The Rise in Stocks 


THE overwhelming defeat of Mr. 
Bryan was followed by enormous trans- 
actions and a rise of prices on the Stock 
Exchange. On Monday, the day preced- 
ing the election, less than 500,000 shares 
were sold; but in the three and one-half 
days ending on Saturday at noon the 
sales as recorded were 4,887,376 shares, 
to which should be added not less than 
1,000,000 which could not be included in 
the reported list. At the same time the 
sales of bonds were more than $18,000,- 
000, par value. Sales of the most active 
stocks, with net gains for the week, are 
shown below : 


American Steel and Wire 
American Sugar 
American Tin Plate 


Brooklyn Rapid Transit 
Chicago, B. & Q : 
Chicago, M. & St. Paul 

Chicago, R. I. & Pac 
Continental Tobacco 

Federal Steel.. 

Manhattan Elevated 
Metropolitan Street Railway... 
Missouri Pacific 


5% 
Pacific Mail... .......:rsceeecesess 13 
Penn. R.R ... Pacts J 7 
Southern Pacific 3% 
11% 
536 
4% 


Union Pacific 
U. S. Leather 


The buying began Wednesday morning 
in London on orders cabled from this 


city during the night. But the London 
traders themselves sold in this market on 
Wednesday and during the three follow- 
ing days, taking profits or relying upon 
a reaction which did not appear. Neither 
their large sales nor the profit-taking 
sales of American investors and specu- 
lators could restrain the swelling advance 
caused by the purchases of “ the public ” 
here, altho the effect of them was quite 
clearly to be seen on Thursday. Ameri- 
can speculators who thought that the fa- 
vorable influence of the election upon 
business had been discounted found that 
the new public demand was extraordi- 


nary in volume and force. On Wednes- 
day the leaders in the list were Pennsyl- 
vania, the Pacifics and the steel indus- 
trials. On Thursday, after a halt in the 
upward movement, due to the taking of 
profits, the traction stocks became not- 
ably active, a belief prevailing that the 
new State Government would oppose the 
Franchise Tax law. Friday was. the 
greatest day of all, the sales probably ex- 
ceeding 2,000,000 shares, and being wide- 
ly distributed. The market was strong 
at the close, and it was strong through- 
out the two hours of Saturday, during 
which sales of nearly 900,000 shares 
were recorded. In all these days the in- 
dustrials were attractive not only by rea- 
son of the condition and promise of busi- 
ness generally, but also because it was be- 
lieved that the ruling party would not at- 
tack the incorporated combinations. 

Those investors and traders who 
thought that the election of Mr. McKin- 
ley had been discounted in the market 
failed to estimate rightly the effect of the 
decisive character of Bryan’s defeat. The 
public realize that free silver coinage as 
a national issue is at last dead, that Bryan 
has been laid aside with it, that the House 
(as to which there was some anxiety) is 
Republican by an increased majority, 
that the Senate will remain true to the 
gold standard, and that the whole coun- 
try is at last free to enjoy to the full the . 
legitimate fruits of its great industrial 
growth and its expanding foreign trade. . 
These considerations are the basis of a 
broad and deep confidence which is 
shown in the demand for securities and 
in a stimulation of industry. 

a 


THE Standard Oil dividend of 
per cent., declared a few days ago, makes 
48 per cent. for the year thus far, and 
75 per cent. since the present company 
was organized in June, 1899. The sum 
disbursed in dividends since that date, 
therefore, is $73,125,000, and the divi- 
dends paid in the last five years amount 
to a little more than $170,000,000. 


...-sales of bank stocks during the 


past week were: 

Importers & Traders’ National 

National Bank of Commerce.. ..... .... 

New York Produce Exchange Bank. .......... 
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A Plural Quibble. 


A povicy of insurance stipulated that 
“the assured shall take an inventory of 
stock hereby covered at least once a 
year, and shall keep books of account 
correctly detailing the purchases and 
sales of said stock, and shall keep all in- 
ventories and books securely locked in a 
fireproof safe or other place secure from 
fire in said store during the hours that 
said store is closed for business.” The 
object of this stipulation is plain enough 
and wholly reasonable. If an insurance 
policy were merely a wager of say $1,000 
against $10 that the stock in a certain de- 
scribed building will not be destroyed by 
fire, the company would lose its bet, in 
case of fire, and would be justly expected 
to pay up like a gentleman. This is really 
the view taken of insurance by many, but 
it is totally wrong. The contract is one 
of indemnity. against loss actually sus- 
tained up to a specified maximum called 
“amount insured ;” hence the first ques- 
tion in case of a fire is, what loss has been 
sustained? “ Valued policy ” legislation 
aims to settle this question summarily as 
to buildings by excluding proof as to 
value, and making a policy at once a 
claim for its face if the building is to- 
tally destroyed. Merchandise presents a 
more difficult case, because its value is 
subject to depreciation, and both its 
quantity and the proportions of its items 
are constantly fluctuating. 

Proof is therefore necessary, and the 
verbal statement of the insured is not 
sufficient, for some men would not hesi- 
tate to defraud. So an inventory is re- 
quired at least annually, with books to 
show the coming and going of goods, and 
these books and- papers are to be kept 
where they also willnot disappear. The re- 
quirement as above quoted seems unmis- 
takably clear. The insured is to take an 
inventory, “ and” to keep account books, 
“and ” to keep all those in a safe. The 
intention to require all these acts, and 
not one merely, could not be made plainer 
even by inserting “also” after “ and.” 
We suppose that no question could be 
raised about this language, in or out of 
court, but directly following was the spe- 
cification of penalty, thus: “ Failure to 
observe the above conditions shall work 
forfeiture of all claims under this policy.” 
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Upon this clause trouble arose. The 
Connecticut Fire (whose policy it was) 
refused to pay a claim in Nebraska, al- 
leging that this clause had not been ob- 
served, but the claimant fastened upon 
the plural in “ the above conditions ” and 
argued that it was sufficient to comply 
with one of the three. The proof did 
not show that all had been violated, and 
so the trial court found for the plaintiff. 
The company appealed to the Ne- 
braska Supreme Court, which held 
a fair and reasonable construction 
to be that forfeiture was provided 
“not for failure to comply with 
one of the several conditions mentioned, 
but for all of them taken together,” and 
that if the company meant anything else 
it could and should have said so. Under 
the decision, the storekeeper could take 
an inventory, provide proof of the fact, 
then use the papers for kindlings and 
omit the other accounting entirely. The 
company supposed it had made its clear 
intention clear, but its draftsman blun- 
dered clerically. He should have in- 
serted “all,” or “any of,” or “any or 
all,” before “ the above conditions.” And 
when the company recasts the policy, it 
should observe the dangerous word “ ob- 
serve,” which has many meanings be- 
sides “ obey,” for one could “ observe” 
a law even while defying and violating it. 


a 


Tue following comes to us from the 
head office of the Mutual Reserve: 


“When the Insurance Act of the Dominion 
of Canada was amended, something over a 
year ago, at the request of this association an 
amendment was included, providing that com- 
panies heretofore licensed to do business in 
Canada as assessment institutions might qual- 
ify as to their future business in Canada under 
the provisions of the law requiring the main- 
tenance of a reserve, the same as that held by 
companies licensed as legal reserve companies 
in the Dominion of Canada. : 

“The Mutual Reserve Fund Life Associa- 
tion includes in all of its policies now written 
a provision for maintaining the full reserve 
required by statute of legal reserve companies, 
and it may interest you to know that the asso- 
ciation has complied with the requirements of 
the law above referred to in this regard, and 
that, with relation to all business hereafter 
written in the Dominion of Canada it will be 
subject to the same provisions as to reserve 
and stand in the same relation to the law of 
the Dominion as legal reserve companies, thus 
following the action already taken in the State 
of Massachusetts.” 


